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Photo: ‘‘Pulpit Rock,'’ Mt. Buffalo National Park. 


THE great granite hands of the mountain 
Hold so gently such fragile things; 
Granite Hands Aspens and wild roses, 
Shy deer and timid rabbits, 
By Elizabeth Roberts Tiny chipmunks and little birds, 
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The thin veil of falling waters 
Wind drifting through the pines, 
Mist and sunset colors 

And shifting cloud shadows. 
Strong hands were built for shelter. 
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A Yugoslavian View of Rotary 


By Dr. Jozo Poduje 


Rotary Club, Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


UR civilization, like those which preceded it, 
faces new challenges, strange riddles, grave problems. 
Alarmed by widespread unrest and disorder, prophets 
of despair predict the disintegration of social organiza- 
tion. More hopeful students of contemporary life see 
in the new relations of man with man and of nation 
with nation, the emergence of a new and happier order 
of things. It is with some reason, then, that we may 
ask, “What has Rotary done in the 33 years since it was 
founded? Where has it arrived, and where is it going?” 

Unquestionably the mechanism of Rotary is efficient, 
but with material, numerical, or territorial growth alone 
we can never be satisfied. Our imposing machinery 
must be dedicated to a purpose that is bigger and better 
than any individual or group of individuals. Our pur- 
pose must be common, idealistic, spiritual. 

All human movements—religious, social, and political 
—make promises which essentially are always the same 
and which may be reduced to a single object, that of 
happiness in its highest sense. Perhaps Rotary should 
not be described as a movement, for that term usually 
presupposes a certain novelty of beliefs and a willingness 
to fight for their realization, neither of which is charac- 
teristic of Rotary. Nevertheless, because it is a great 
organization international in its scope, some of the cri- 
teria by which we judge the success of a movement may 
be used in considering Rotary. 

True though it is that Rotary did not introduce to 
our world any original ideas, it would be inaccurate to 
assert that it has no ideas at all. Without ideas or an ideal 
it would exist merely for meals and merriment, confer- 
ences and conventions, agreeable personal contacts and 
casual contributions to charity. It would be regarded as 
the plaything of well-to-do people, one in which the 
public would have and could have no interest. But 
Rotary has and must have an ideal, and it is because of 
this ideal—the ideal of service—that it has a right to exist. 

Rotary’s whole program may be expressed concisely 
and completely in a few words: disinterested companion- 
ship, honorable business and professional relations, com- 
munity betterment, peace and understanding among all 
people. We believe in the equal dignity of all men and 
in the equal rights of all nations. There may be men 
who do not accept our principles and they may be re- 
nowned, powerful, and even useful, but they are not 
Rotarians. Only as we adhere to these principles can we 
continue as an association of men of goodwill seeking 
our own good through the increase of the welfare and 
security of all men. 

Today Rotary is international. Because it became in- 


The movement's right to life lies 
not in its imposing mechanism, 
but in its ability to inspire men 
to intelligent, progressive service. 


ternational when it crossed the boundaries of the coun 
try of its native birth, its members cannot ignore the fact 
that the relations between nations and groups of nations 
are more critical than they were in 1912. Thus we may 
with some justice ask ourselves whether or not this great 
world organization of Rotary also is passing through a 
crisis in its development. 

To ignore this question would be a grave mistake. By 
refusing to answer it or failing to answer it, Rotary 
eventually may find itself in a position in which any 
answer will be superfluous—in which the question no 
longer will be a question. We cannot presume to an- 
swer that question, to proclaim what the attitude or 
policy of Rotary or Rotarians should be, but we can cite 
the answer of Chesley R. Perry, Rotary’s veteran Secre- 
tary, in his article ‘Can't Rotary Do Something 


February, 1938, number of Tne Rorarran. 


in the 
In part, this 
is what he said: 

After all, Rotary International is the individual Clubs in 
their respective communities, and the central organization 
merely exists to increase the number of Clubs, to see that 
there is a Rotary Club in every community in the world, that 
its membership is filled on the basis of the Rotary member- 
ship plan, and that each member gets a true . . . understand 
ing of the Objects of Rotary and how he is to apply them 


in his Club, business, community, and international contacts. 


; = has always been the policy of Rotary, but never 
has it been expressed so clearly or so authoritatively. 
Rotary International means for each one of us the Ro- 
tary Club to which we belong in our own community. 
We will not and shall not close .our eyes to what is 
happening near and around us, but the true field of our 
own Rotary activities is here right before us. A crisis 
is possible only in our own Club and nowhere else. As 
long as we esteem and judge ourselves and others not 
on the basis of Club statistics, but by how we meet our 
duties as Rotarians, we shall have live, progressive, 
worth-while organizations. 

Nor in this shall we remain alone. 
country but all over the world there will be men who 


Not only in our 


will continue to be bound by the spirit of human fra- 
ternity. They will continue to believe in the truth, the 
worth, the goodness, of a higher mission for man. For 
man is a spiritual being—not a blind atom in a mass. 

If we do not aspire to this higher mission of Rotary, 
that of promoting our ideal throughout the world, we 
have little to offer this or any generation. 











Is Little Business Coming Back? 


By Roger W. Babson 


Economist and Author 


OME hundred million years ago, there lived on 
this globe the dinosaurs. One elegant little pet was 
Brontosaurus. Bronto measured 100 feet long, stood 20 
feet high in his stocking feet, and, in good health, tipped 
the scales at around 20 tons. Some of his species were 
massively armored with a double row of sharp-edged 
overlapping plates and prodigious spines. Further char- 
acteristics were a pee-wee brain and a very bad disposi- 
tion. Now the dinosaurs are gone, and beings of more 
moderate size cover the earth and are hale and hearty. 

This allusion does not imply that Big Business is going 
the way of prehistoric reptiles. Big Business has some 
good brains and its attitude is far from predatory. But 
history does serve to remind us that size alone is not the 
only factor in evolutionary survival. 

It was not any Anti-Dinosaur Act or other legislative 
measure that put these ancient monopolies on the skids. 
They had reached the saturation point of biological eff- 
ciency. They yielded to the competition of more com- 
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Current trends give sign that it 
is—but small enterprises need to 
work jointly and use their gains 
shrewdly to avoid further eclipse. 











pact units, abetted probably by a changing environment. 
Today the worries of humanity are at the other end of 
the scale—insects, germs, and viruses. 

Thus the wheel of life revolves, and not alone in biol- 
ogy, but also in business. Purely on the law of action 
and reaction, the day of the little businessman again will 
dawn. Already various forces are emerging. If capital 
ized, these should help to reéstablish little businesses 
along a broadening industrial and commercial front. It 
is highly significant to explore these new trends and try 
to forecast where they point. Let us hope they may lead 
to the return of more little businesses. I believe that these 
small units must come back, for such development is 
essential not only to renew prosperity, but also to retain 
economic and social integrity. 

But what, after all, is a “little business” and where is 
the line drawn? 

That was one of the troublesome questions that 
cropped up at President Roosevelt’s famed Small Busi- 
nessmen’s Conference in Washington, D. C., last Febru- 
ary. Oddly enough, no one seemed able to answer it. 
Not even Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
could define precisely a small business. The answer, 
after all, is not really one involving statistics, nor does it 
depend upon the exact number of employees or the 
amount of invested capital. 

There is, however, a line of demarcation, difficult 
though it is to define. On one side lies Little Business 
and on the other side lies Big Business. Yet, when 
Henry Ford started an obscure little shop for the manu- 
facture of automobiles in Detroit, Michigan, in 1903, he 
had a little business. His few workers knew him per- 
sonally; he called them all by their first names. They 
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knew a good deal about the details of Mr. Ford’s busi- 
ness. They were fully aware of his problems. They had 
a close, personal interest in his business worries and in 
his business success. They were personally loyal to him 
and he was personally responsible to them. He kept the 
business ball rolling so they could take home their weekly 
pay envelopes. 

However, there came a day when the little Ford Com 
pany passed over the line and became a big business; 
when the earlier, personal bonds no longer held Henry 
Ford and his workers together. The workers had be 
come too many. Mr. Ford’s duties and responsibilities 
had grown beyond what one man could handle unaided. 
A new setup had to be established. Thus Henry Ford 
became the Ford Motor Company, with new advantages 
for the workers and new advantages for Mr. Ford. But 
there were also disadvantages as compared with the old, 
more personal ties. 

Our debt to the 
who has made the capitalist nations great. That is true 
of the United States, certainly, and I believe it is to Lit- 


small businessman is large. It is he 


tle Business, rather than to Big Business, that we must 
look for future national development. Hence, I have 
been extremely distressed at the eclipse of Little Business 
during recent years. I have been disturbed at the way 
Little Business has had to “take it on the chin” during the 
long, lean years of the depression. 

The surprising thing is that, statistically, Little Busi 
ness is the backbone of America’s economic system. 
More than 90 percent of the manufacturing concerns in 


the United States employ less than 500 persons, and do 














more than 60 percent of all the business. Toss into the 
computation the thousands of small retailers, the service 


trades, many petty but active entrepreneurs, and we find 
that Little Business is the real American business. 
Little Business is beginning to understand its place in 
the economic system. Permanent organizations of small 
businessmen have sprung up in various parts of the 
United States. The movement is growing. It should 


grow. It is healthily rooted. 


However, the problems of Little Business must be 


solved with the same care and thoughtful consideration 
that are given to our largest production and distribution 
units. Little Business is entitled to a fair field, but no 
favors, especially in the matter of access to capital 1 | 

time is at hand when Little Business should be definitely 


encouraged, 


rood fri 1d 


~ 


4 WAS pleased recently, therefore, when my 
Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Fin 
Corporation (RFC), performed what I consider a most 

behalf of Little Business. He 
appealed to the nation’s banks to cooperate W ith the RFC 


in broadening the credit facilities to be extended to indus 


constructive service 1n 


He wanted the little businessman to be treated on 
| 
i 


try. 
the same terms with the big businessman. In a letter 
sent to every bank in the United States, Chairman Jones 


said: “The small units in business and industry comprise 


the major part of it; and loans that will g 


- 


ive employment 
even tor a few people will stimulate business and reli 
the Government relief rolls to that extent.” 

But Little Business wants relief from taxation mor¢ 
than it does access to the nation’s Treasury in the shap 
of loans and credit. Right here I put my finger on the 
nub of the whole problem by repeating that Little Busi 


The 


rests on the neu 


ness is tremendously important to all of us. future 


of industrial nations not only hlood 


“This allusion does not 
that Big Business is going th 
way of prehistoric reptiles 

But 


mind us that size 


history does serve to 


the only survival factor. 
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which succeeding business generations can pour into the 


life stream of business, but also it depends on new enter- 
prises. This means someone must take risks; someone 
must have the courage, thé initiative, and the imagina- 
tion which Henry Ford had 30 years ago. 

Every big business was at one time a little business. 
That is the way everything worth while has always 
started. That is the only way anything worth while will 
be developed in the future. Hence, it is of the utmost 
Importance that we release all the brakes which hold 
back Little Business. 

But government help will not of itself be sufficient. 
Little Business must be resigned to the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Little Business—like children—can 
safely be nursed and staked for a reasonable time. Such 
a period, however, must be looked upon only as tem- 
porary. Anything which must continually be subsidized 
is not fulfilling a real need. Something is wrong some- 
where. This applies to individuals, industries, and com- 
munities. Hence, as others give up, the small business- 
men must wake up—willing not only to learn new meth- 
ods, but also to make real sacrifices. 

To meet Big Business on equal ground, codperation 
This 


applies especially to purchasing and advertising. Mutual 


among small businessmen is absolutely essential. 


groups are already operating for codperative purchasing. 
Such joint effort must be extended to advertising and to 
sharing brands with one another. 

For instance, a page advertisement in a leading maga- 
zine costs as much for a small businessman who is just 
introducing a new product on the market, as it does a big 


and long-established company. This great natural ad- 





“Thus the wheel of life revolves, and not alone in biology, 
but also in business. 
tion, the day of the little businessman again will dawn.” 
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Purely on the law of action and reac- 


vantage held by Big Business can be 


BIG overcome o as ‘ yUSINessme 
suites ercome only as small businessmen 





combine in their advertising. 

But do not infer that I condone the 
persecution of Big Business by Little 
Business. I do not. It is, I believe, an 
attitude to be avoided by all means. The 
small businessman today is in the same 
position as was the small weaver in 
1838. While the basic patents for power 
looms were taken out by Arkwright in 
1769 and Radcliffe in 1893, the loom was 
not of much practical use until 1834, 
when Hornby and Kenworthy invented 

) their “fast and loose” reed-stop motions. 
It was exactly 100 years ago that the 
power textile industry as such was born 
commercially. A historical account of 
those days reads as follows: “This led 
the small manufacturers to destroy ma 
chinery, to burn down mills, to ill use 
millworkers, and to blame the power 
loom for the distress occasioned by war and political dis- 
turbances.” (These last few words are very signifi 
cant.) 

Although little businessmen are not now burning 
down the plants of their rivals, many are working with 
the same end in view, through taxation and restrictive 
legislation. History, however, never portrays one in- 
stance where such persecution has accomplished the de 
sired goal. In fact, the effect on the persecuted group has 
been the very opposite. This is just as true today as it 
was yesterday. Excess taxation of large units is forcing 
them to greater efficiency. Little Business will never 
come back by trying to handicap Big Business! 


Ruan x the past century, great progress has been 
made in the development of large units in production 
and distribution. Much less progress has been made in 
the development of Little Business. Yet the latter has cet 
tain advantages over the former. Instead of complaining 
because it is small, Little Business should capitalize thes: 
advantages. Small businesses always have had a future 
and always will. 

Among the disadvantages of a little business may b: 
mentioned the following: (1) advertising costs—becaus« 
such costs decrease as volume increases; (2) difficulty in 
securing capital—because people prefer to invest in and 
loan to large enterprises; (3) inability to support indc 
pendent research organizations and laboratortes; (4) pw’ 
chasing handicaps—costs of raw materials decrease as 
volume increases. 

Among the advantages of a little business are (1) 
smaller overhead costs—this is fundamental; (2) aul: 
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quickly to change—this applies both to policies and to 
products; (3) less frequent labor troubles—and usually a 
lower wage rate; (4) management in the hands of own 
ers—this is always an advantage; (5) public sympathy 
and local coéperation—this is especially valuable to pre 
vent unfavorable legislation. 

Fifty years ago the man ambitious to set up a little 
manufacturing business faced stubborn obstacles. Take, 
for example, the problem of power. Suitable water 
power sites were not commonly available. Their devel 
opment was a costly undertaking and it was no trivial 
expense to install a steam plant. Now, however, a rela 
tively inexpensive electric motor will, at slight cost, turn 
up all the horsepower wanted. Power-operated equip 
ment of varied kinds is readily available, at comparatively 
moderate cost, for today’s manufacturer. True, certain 
types of equipment are running to giant units and call 
ing for immense investment. The presses that stamp out 
automobile fenders and bodies, for instance, rival the di 
mensions of a small house and cost a small fortune. But 
the publicity and drama of these monsters have tended 
to hide the development of numerous lines of equipment 
exceptionally adapted to manufacture on moderate scale. 

Again, consider the availability of raw 
materials. Variety is continually in- 
creasing. Accessibility is gaining, too, 
because of the expansion among the 
transportation agencies. Labor supply 
is less a factor than formerly, because 
skill is being built into the machine. In 
the merchandising field, the smaller 


a ‘little 


establishments should benefit by the out- 
bound drift of big-city populations, and 
the tendency of densely settled suburbs 
to overflow into the countryside. 

These are but a few of the many cur- 
rent tendencies which are setting the 
economic stage for the comeback of 
small businessmen. I shall not dwell 
further on such influences for, vital as 
they are, they are not truly fundamental 
in the deepest sense of the word. These 
and scores of other material forces 
might work to revitalize the world of 
Little Business. Nonetheless, any such 
movement is bound to stall and stag- 
nate unless inspired by a definite change 
of heart. Small businesses will come 
back only through a spiritual revival. 

In watching the past growth of regi- 
mentation by Big Business, have we not 
overemphasized the part played by ma- 
terial factors? Of course, Big Business 
has been exploited to the full power of 
capital, of momentum, of monopoly. 
But the annals of bankruptcy and reor- 
ganization are strewn with proof that 
the ultimate difference between an asset 
and a liability is the owner's character. 


“np 1 
But what, ajte il, 

a ; 

business lna 

l »”” 
where is the line drawn 


1] 


Good management eventually transmutes liabilities into 
assets; bad management eventually reverses the process 
Little Business can successfully compete with Big Busi 


ness in that field wherein all competition finally must 


come to grips: the field of integrity, courage, energy, flea 
tbility, and sincerity of service. The issue, then, at last 
rests not with Little Business per se, but rather with the 


t 
humble businessmen. To the extent that these men be 
come big in character, to that extent little businesses are 
coming back. 

I am hopetul that this new point of view is coming 
The pendulum always has swung from left to right and 
vice versa. Basic truths in the end must always be re 
ognized and respected. I expect that we will again enter 
an era when employers will be honored and encouraged; 
when things will be made easier for all businessmen: 
when labor will be more reasonable; when more men 
will move back to the soi! and more women back to th 
home. Aroused social conscience will “crack down” 
upon dishonesty, monopoly, gambling, graft, and greed. 
Fair play, free markets, conservative thrift, clean politics, 
and codéperation will again be in the saddle. Then litth 


businessmen will come to their own. 






Iustrations by Stuart Hay 
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Sir Charies Morgan-Webb 


British Housing Expért and Economist 





@ The world needs houses, dozens of millions of 
them . . . and Governments and private industry 
are working at highspeed to supply them. Great 
Britain’s drive to rehouse its working class and to 
liquidate its slums is here described by a close ob- 
server. Examples of mass housing in other nations 
are ghown in photographs opening on page 15.—Ed. 


HE building industry of Britain was completely E 
destroyed by the World War. In spite of an alarm- bs 
ing shortage of houses, and a deplorable amount of riniy 

he ite ASN: = Cheateatiag: 
overcrowding, private enterprise showed no signs ot ; 
effecting a revival. Building costs. were out of all 


proportuion to the purchasing or rent paying capacity 





of those who desired housing accommodation. After 
waiting in vain for two years, the Government in- 
tervened and stimulated the building industry into — Photos: miro. 
life by two measures: 

1. Subsidies to bridge the gap between building costs 
the low-income classes able down to a reasonable amount, the Govern- 


and the rent-paying capacity of 
ment exercised a rigorous supervision over con- 


were promised. 
Local authorities (municipalities, county, and dis- struction costs. This supervision was so success- 
necessary ful that the costs of construction were reduced 


trict councils) were required to finance all 
from an average of $5,000 per house for the first 


house building wherever private enterprise failed. 
The promised subsidies were limited to small single- construction program in 1921 to an average of 

family dwelling houses of four or five rooms, to be let at about $2,000 in 1927. 

low rentals to the low-income classes. Private enterprise This rigorous pruning of costs was rendered 

still showed some hesitation; but the lead was given possible only by the adoption of mass-produc- 

by the local authorities, and private enterprise gradually tion methods of construction and mass pur- 

followed. In order to keep the amount of subsidies pay- chase of houses when completed. The building 
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societies, mutual societies originally formed to assist their 
members to purchase their own houses on the install 
ment system, were the only form of private enterprise 
able to stand up to the rigorous curtailment of costs be 
fore the Government would consent to the payment of 
subsidies. They, and the local authorities, being the sole 
purchasers of the houses being constructed, imposed 
standard plans and mass production on the building in 
dustry, and cut out all unnecessary overhead charges, 
commissions, and profits. 

The great reduction in construction and other costs 
enabled the Government to standardize its subsidies to 
annual payments of $37.50 and $55 for 40 years for each 
house fulfilling the prescribed conditions which was 
built in urban and rural areas, respectively. The higher 
subsidy for rural areas was due to the lower rent-paying 
capacity of the rural workers. 

The construction of rented houses for the low-income 
classes having been revived, attention was next given to 
the problem of housing for the middle-income classes. 
There were few who could make the initial payment of 
25 percent of the cost of the house required by the lim 
itation of 75 percent of the value of the house which the 
building societies would advance on mortgage. The 
Government, in 1924, arranged that the local authorities 
should advance, or guarantee, an extra 15 percent to all 
sound purchasers of houses within their jurisdiction. 
This extension of the amount advanced on mortgage 
from 75 to 90 percent was still further increased to 95 
percent by the building industry agreeing to advance 5 
percent of the cost of each house built. This 5 percent 
is the first charge on the installment repayments when the 
mortgage amount of 95 percent is being repaid. 

By these arrangements a person desiring to buy a house 
first joined a building society by taking a small share 
(which he could acquire by small installment payments). 
As a member of a building society, he found that the 
purchase of a house was as easy as the purchase of an 


Photos: Landon County Council and Committee for the Nation 
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article across the counter in a store. He did not have 
to consult a banker, a lawver, an architect, a realtor, o1 
Che building society took care of all these tech 


nical matters for him. All he had to do was to arrang 


builder. 


with the society the amount of credit it would ad\ 
select the house he required from its plans of estates 
der development and from its standard plans of houses 
of all prices within a range of $2,000 to $8,000, pay a 5 
percent deposit on the cost, and execute one mortgage 


tor the remaining 95 percent. As houses of all types were 


In course of construction, inspection of the house selected 
Was Casy and delivery could be assured Ina short Limi 
This extension of mass production and mass purchase 
to houses for the middle income classes effected ure 
economies, similar In nature to the CCONOMICS effected 
by the same methods in the automobile industry in th« 
United States. The building societies, as the purchasing 
agents and also the mortgagees of practically all this class 
of houses, dominated the market, and dictated the meth 
ods of production and disposal. Bx Ing mutual SOCICLICS 
of house owners, they have continuously operated to keep 
costs ata minimum and to safeguard home ow ners 
1 


Great care is taken by the building societies in fixit 
































“An Englishman's home 

castle” had a hollow ring for peopl 
whose lives were circumscribed by 
bleakness like this (above) in Lon 


meaning 


don’s slums. Now it has g 


Novelties to children of the slun 
are sunlight, fresh air, and a plac 
i A to play. These the attractive build 
h | Q ing (left) provides in wide bal 
/ 


conies, generous window areas, and 
spacious playgrounds. It replace 
drab,ramshackle section in London. 
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the credit worthiness of their members. Each society 
has an active investigation department, which does not 
confine itself to formal inquiries as to income and per- 
manency of employment. As most new members have 
previously lived in rented houses, the amount of rent 
they have previously paid is a valuable indication as to 
the amount of installment they can pay in purchasing a 
house without putting an undue strain on their resources. 
The possession of a motorcar is regarded as diminishing 
credit worthiness for the purchase of a house by an ex- 
tent which may amount to 20 percent of the member’s 
income. 

Once a member's credit worthiness has been ascer- 
tained, he is not permitted to build or purchase a house 
beyond this limit. The value of the house he is to be 
assisted to build and the period of amortization are deter- 
mined after a very careful consideration of the amount of 
installment repayments which can be paid without im- 
posing an undue strain on his income. Owing to these 
precautions the number of defaults is very small, and has 
imposed no strain on the resources of the societies. 

In 1929, Britain commenced to pass through a period 
ol severe trade depression and It Was necessary to stop 
the payment of subsidies on the erection of rented houses 
for the low-income classes. The annual subsidies on the 
houses already erected were, of course, continued. There 
was a temporary fall in the number of houses being 
built when the subsidies on newly erected rental houses 
were withdrawn; but the amount of housing construc- 
tion rapidly revived and shortly sérpassed the level at- 
tained during the subsidy period. 

The new policy of cheap’and abundant money, adopted 


Photo: Ferdinand 8. Hirsh 
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by Britain after the collapse of the gold standard in 1931, 
was particularly stimulating to the house-building indus- 
try. The reduction in the number of rental houses being 
built was more than compensated by the stimulus low 
interest rates gave to home ownership. The highest fig- 
ure attained in any one year under the subsidy system 
was 238,914 houses built in the financial year 1927-28. 
This was far surpassed by the figure of 327,967 houses 
built in 1934-35. 

The restoration of prosperity in 1933 permitted a par- 
tial restoration of subsidies to the form of housing activ- 
ity known as slum clearance. This had remained in 
abeyance from the conclusion of the World War till 1933. 
A slum survey in 1932 had revealed a total of about 280,- 
000 houses unfit for human habitation. A five-year plan 
to eliminate these slums was initiated in 1933 and will be 
completed in the current year. 


| = clearance has not been effected by transferring 
the slum dwellers to beautiful garden cities six or seven 
miles from their employment. They have been housed 
in five-story walk-up apartment houses, substantially and 
sanitarily constructed, in the immediate vicinity of the 
cleared slum dwellings and of their employment. This, 
not being a commercial proposition, is subsidized by the 
Government. It is effected by the local authorities, and 
great care is taken that the accommodation and rentals 
in the new apartment houses are fixed with reference to 
the size and resources of the families displaced. 

Only the last few families of the 280,000 comprising 
the original slum-clearance program remain to be trans- 
ferred to apartment houses already under construction. 
A new slum survey, based on much higher standards of 
what is fit for human habitation, and comprising rural 
areas excluded from the 1932 survey, was completed some 
months back and disclosed a total of 340,000 additional 
slum houses now considered ripe for destruction. A plan 
to speed up the second installment of slum clearance in 
four years at a rate of 85,000 houses per annum was 
recently sanctioned. 

The British building industry, which had ceased to 
exist after the War, has been revived to such an extent 
that its record has now exceeded over 314 million new 
houses in the past 18 years. These may be conveniently 
analyzed by giving the approximate figures for the three 
main forms which building activity has taken: 

1. Low-rental single-family houses 1,047,000 
2. Houses for middle-income-class home 


owners 1,937,000 

3. Apartment-house units for previous 
slum dwellers 280,000 
Torta 3,264,000 

In these days of pessimism and of fears for the future, 

this story of “something attempted, something done” ap 


pears to be worth the telling. 


Rehousing a nation rebuilds its morale, a fact to which 
this photo of Dockland’s houses bears amp'e test 
mony. The proud tenants outdid themselves as gardeners. 
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Buu homes and you build lives. That is the idea 


back of the housing projects pictured here. Livable homes 
which admit sunlight and fresh air cost money, but so 
do disease, delinquency, and crime—the chief products 
of the slum. Early in this century, Sweden and The 
Netherlands saw the relationship between good housing 
and low rentals and healthy, wholesome family life 

and began to build homes for the ill housed. Inspired, 
other nations soon followed suit, suffered an Interruption 
from the World War, but resumed their operations in 
the early °20s. 

But who should finance this mass housing—Govern 
ment or private industry? ‘That question, which was 
born with these first projects, still confronts many nations. 
Private housing societies are popular in Sweden and 
Germany, but there as well as in England, France, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia, Governments also give aid through sub 
sidies, loans, or special concessions. Despite the separate 
and combined efforts of Governments and industry, 10 
to 15 million dwellings are needed in Europe today, and 
in the United States, it is claimed, as many as 50 million 
people are affected by inadequate housing. Thus housing 
is still an international problem, but more than ever do 
people realize good homes help to make good citizens. 


Around the 
World 
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Codperative apartments (top) in Stockholm may t 
as little as $125 per year and are a source of pride to 
tenants as are the units (above) in Buenos Aires 
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In Amsterdam, the Municipal Housing Department ad- 
ministers or supervises 15 percent of the dwellings, in- 
cluding the apartments pictured above. Seen from the 
air, a unique geometric pattern, typical of many mod- 
ern housing projects, is revealed. In 1934, the aver- 
age worker in The Netherlands spent 18 percent of 
his income for rent; in 1914, he paid only 15% percent. 


Augmented by the influx of refugees and former Gov- 
ernment employees, Budapest's population increased 
over 100,000 in the post-World War decade, necessi- 
tating construction of many new dwellings (below). 















Low-cost living quarters for workingmen are pro- 
vided in skyscrapers (above) in Drancy, France. 
In Paris yearly rental rates per room range from 
$98.85 to $118.62 for the middle-class families. 


Photos: (top) K. 
L. M.. from Ori- 
ent and Occident; 
(left and cir- 
cle) Keystone 
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Photos: (above) 
Globe; (right) 
United States 
Housing Authority 
This modern apart- 
ment house (above) 
was constructed in To- 
kyo to improve the lot 
of middle-class people. 


The Martha Washing- 
ton Homes (below) on 
Long Island feature 
the single dwelling. 
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Sorry Bub, THERE ISNT Any MORE- 


YOUR. GRAND-PAP 
OSED 1TALL UP 











Cartoon by J]. N. 
(“Ding”) Darling 
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Duck Ponds versus Deserts 


By J. N. Darling 


Cartoonist and Former Chief, U. S. Biological Survey 


HIS SCREED is addressed to all Americans who 
would rather rest sitting under a shade tree than cult 
vate repose leaning against a barbed-wire fence post, 
to those who wouldn't mind trading a few doleful wails 
of a radio crooner for the joyous notes of a chorus of 
songbirds outside the window, to all those who would 
rather picnic beside the clear, rippling waters of a brook 
than hold their noses from the stench of a sewage 
polluted river. 

I write to those who prefer bass and trout to mud 
turtles, water lilies in their ponds instead of green scum, 
and to all those who are willing to pause long enough 
in their weeping over their income taxes, bridge scores, 
and social security to point out the very real fact that 
unless they give some thought to the preservation of 
the sustaining resources of Nature from which all the 
fortunes, food, and fame of the United States have come 
in the past and must come forever in the future, there 
will be something more to worry about than siumps in 
the stock market and sit-down strikes. 

We may inflate currency, but it won't put back soils 
on our eroded farms nor bring back our forests. We 
may accumulate all the gold in the world in our Treas 
ury, but it won’t put water back on our artificial deserts 
nor restore our food crops, fish, fowl, and gifts of Nature. 
Remember, they don’t produce the Fultons, Edisons, o1 
Henry Fords on Arabian deserts. Such miracle workers 
need rich natural resources for their backgrounds. 

It’s an old saying that you never miss the water till 
the well runs dry, but it might be a good idea to look 
down the well once in a while and see how the water 
level is holding up. Let’s look. 

That we Americans have poured down the rathole 
much of that which Nature gave us on this magnificent 
continent is apparent at casual glance. Our forests, of 
priceless value if we had them back today, have been 
hacked down and burned away. Our rivers, which once 
teemed with fish and aquatic life, have become sewers 
to carry away the waste of our civilization. Our soils, 
richest in all the world, have been so abused that mil 
lions of acres which once produced food and a com 
fortable living for human beings are now abandoned 
and become eroding wastes, scars of a heedless and 
prodigal existence, of a few brief generations. They 
say we abandon 25 million acres every year as a result 
of soil exhaustion. 

We have now come to the end of our frontiers. We 
must sit down where we are and live and eat, for how 
many thousand years is only a question of your ability 
to imagine. It is time for us, the custodians of our 


Being a rousing plea tO CONSCTIVC 


tor the coming generations those 


od 


wild-life resources of America 


intended to bea heritage tor all. 
own fate and that of our children’s children. to heed 


the signs which are written along the trail which civil 


tion has blazed through the ages 


As hungry man progressed across the face of the 
earth, he has left a desert in his wake. From the Mon 
golian desert, once the cradle ot the human race, to Ou; 
own dust bowl, we in the United States have the world’s 
record for speed and efficiency in destructive waste. and, 


if we don't alter our ways, we will soon catch up with 
the Chinese, who have been at it since prehistoric times 
They still have a salmon run up the Rhine River; but 
we have none left in our streams on the Atlantic Coust, 
and but a few on the Pacific within the United States 
Recently I made a swing around the circle, covering 
pretty well the Mississippi Valley from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Canadian border, looking over the re fuy 


areas which have been restored during the last thre 


~ 


years in an effort to save the waning population of 
migratory waterfowl. To be sure, these refuges are 
few enough and far between, like the oases in the Sahara 
Desert, but they are now functioning. Four years ago 
they were arid wastes, drained of their water by man 
and barren of vegetation. They are now verdant 
marshes, full of all kinds of water birds, ducks, geese, 
sandpipers, and fur-bearing animals—reproducing their 
normal healthy broods in evident gratitude for a litth 


spot where Nature's laws again rule their existence 


Bias little duck recovery project, asm il segment ol 


our national conservation problem, was successful only 
because for the first time in the history of wild life the 
conservationists got together and demanded it. But, for 
the most: part, the great popular forces of conservation 
have remained unharnessed. They are as inarticulat 
as an oyster and equally unprotesting when their she Ils 
are being cracked open and the contents removed. Con 
servation of wild life is a subject about which more has 
| less done than anything in the world 


been said anc 


CXC epl the weal her. 


Numerically, .conservationists are as thick as vrass 
hoppers on our drought-stricken prairies, and, judging 
from the looks of North America after oul brief occu 
pancy, they are just about as beneficial. We have lots 
of conservationists, but little conservation, and our re 
sources continue to disappear. Eleven million Ameri 


cans pay an annual license fee to fish or hunt, and ther 
1 


are 36,000 societies, clubs, leagues, and associations whos 


avowed object is conservation. Aroused and united in 





() 


one cause, they have saved the ducks from a precarious 
emergency, and could be equally effective in other fields. 

With so many converts to conservation, there is no 
more why this nation should continue on the 
downhill skids of wild-life population than there 1s for 
a farmer with 40 cows to go without cream on his oat- 


Even with 40 cows, 


reason 


meal and butter on his pancakes. 
someone has to do the milking and churning if we are 
to have cream and butter. 

The strangest thing about wild life is that we con- 
servationists really don't have to do the work ourselves. 
We have a full corps of hired men to do our chores. 
But we aren't even wide awake enough to see that the 
hired men have the necessary tools with which to do 
their jobs. We have a United States Biological Survey 
and the United States Bureau of Fisheries, and every 
State in the Union has a fish-and-game or conservation 
department. They are our hired men. But they are 
half starved for the lack of means to accomplish their 
normal duties. 

Eleven million horses running wild on the hills can’t 
town unless there 


Likewise, 11 mil- 


pull a rubber tired baby buggy to 

is a harness to hook them to the load. 
lion sportsmen and 36,000 scattered, organized groups 
without some kind of a harness can’t prevent an organ- 


ized group of Woodchuck Hollow from promoting a fac- 




















Photo: (right) Ward Armstrong 


Migratory fowl flock to the 
Jack Miner Sanctuary 
(above) at Kingsville, Ont., 
Canada, for food and safety. 


Among conservation projects 
of the United States Biologi- 
cal Survey is the duck hos- 
pital near Utah's Great Salt 
Lake. Last year 6,000 birds 
were treated, 
freed. Teal (right) were 
among the “patients” aided. 


cured, and 
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tory whose total benefits to the community are a pay roll 
of ten employees, although the factory may destroy 1,000 
miles of river and everything in it, including water for 
drinking purposes. 

Education on the subject of conserving our natural 
resources is needed. We can all agree to that. Thirty 
million youths go to school each day and learn why 
Hannibal crossed the Alps, but there isn’t a compre- 
hensive textbook on conservation available for the pub- 
lic schools in the United States. 


EL 3,000 cattle and sheep men was parcelled out the 
last remainder of our public domain; 140 million acres 
were given to them for perpetual use for grazing. On 
that 140 million acres are the last remaining hereditary 
ranges of many of our finest big-game species: big-horn 
mountain sheep, antelope, elk, sage grouse, among them. 
At least a fair share of that 140 million acres should 
have been set aside to save these magnificent and profit 
able species of wild life. 

Hunters who complain that the seasons are too short 
and the bag limits are too small ought to be interested 
in the fact that hundreds of thousands of ducks and 
shore birds die annually from botulism and preventable 
diseases. A cycle of grouse disease comes every six or 
seven years and almost wipes out the population of that 
grandest of game birds. Those hundreds of thousands 
of game birds which are lost annually from disease 
should be saved and added to the sportsmen’s bags and 
the lengthened season. Yet, where are the 11 million 
sportsmen when the Biological Survey asks for codpera 
tion? From personal experience, I should say a good 
many of them are busy thinking up new names to call 
the Biological Survey because there aren’t more ducks. 

But, we can have all these desirable things and wild 
life in abundance on the North American Continent 
perpetually if the sportsmen and conservationists will 
only organize and tell their story loudly enough. 
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Should College Athletes Be Paid? 


Yes! 


—Says Forrest C. Allen 


Director of Physical Education, University of Kansas 


That’s what we're 


UBSIDIZE college athletes? 
doing now—furtively. There is not a college in the 
United States, excepting Johns Hopkins University and 
one or two others, that does not subsidize athletes. 

Take the university with the 40 thoughtful alumni, for 
a sample. Every year each of these “well-heeled” gentle- 
men endows four scholarships each of which pays $125 
monthly. This has a way of bringing 160 hand-picked 
athletes to the campus every Fall. But the scholarships 
aren't exactly gifts. The boys have to earn them—by 
visiting their mothers at Christmas and Easter, abso- 
lutely! Beyond that there are no strings. 

Or turn to that State university which a year or two 
ago diverted $10,000 from its athletic association for ad- 
vertising. The sum bought football and basketball 
players . . . at $90 a month. 

The same salary scale holds in a certain other school, 
but there the selection of the athletes who shall benefit 


is a matter of pure science—of trial and error. Each 


@ Continuing the Debate-of-the-Month Series 


August the football department holds a training camp 
where the varsity men start conditioning themselves for 
the Fall schedule. To the camp come also the freshmen 
prospects whom the athletic director and his atdes have 
Double 


held daily, and the new lads who survive 


corralled during the Summer. workouts are 


the grind are 
selected to attend the nstitution—at Ay | month, plus 
ind base ball ticke ts 


1} ’ | 


board, room, tuition, and all theater 


Freshmen who make poor showings in the gridiron 
drills are released—just as are the hopeless rookies in th 
Spring training camps of baseball's major leagues 
Which is all very convenient. The coach knows what 


iy 


he’s to work with before the boys matriculate—not after. 


Foothall 1s no longei a sport! [t's a bustness! A sur 
reptitious business, a clandestine business—but a business 
nevertheless! I could offer further proof. I could cité 
as an added instance the school whose assistant athletic 
director iS a sort of glorified paymaster,. He handles all 
the monetary arrangements for the school’s athletes 
whether they live on or off the campus. He “cracks 


down” on them if they violate training rules or let th 
The fi votbal] 


athletic director, of course, know nothing about it—but 


scholastic averages slip. coach and. the 


you and I both know that they know. 

Someone has said that our American life divides itsel! 
into three epochs: the passing of the Indian, the passing 
of the buffalo, and the “passing of the buck.” We ar 

still in the last epoch—in the administra 


tion of college athletics Evervone with 








Nm 
Nm 


at least one eye half open admits that there is some 
proselytizing in the present picture—but no one does 
anything about it, anything helpful. But something 
needs doing because this malignant lesion, this hypo- 
critical parcelling out of sinecure jobs, is devitalizing 
many of our best athletes. Surreptitiously pay a boy 
more to play football in college than he can earn on the 
outside in honest employment and you leave a scar on 
him which he'll carry far beyond the campus halls. Hav- 
ing grown used to the feel of this so-called “easy money” 
during his days of eligibility, he often turns to profes- 
sional football when his college days are over./ You have, 
in fact, only to study the roster of the professional foot- 
ball leagues of the United States and note the players’ 
college afhliations to get a clue as to where proselytizing 
1S practiced. 

Now you can't get rid of this great straight-faced sub- 
terfuge by talking about it. That has been tried. I 
doubt if you can get rid of it at all. But you can dignify 
it—by recognition. You can bring it out into the fresh 
air of public intelligence, agree on principles, establish a 
few simple, businesslike procedures—and so achieve 
scrupulous honesty in the athletic department of an in- 
stitution dedicated to honest thinking, the college. 

Talking, I have just said, has been tried. Three years 
ago the Committee on Student 
Group Life drew up some Stand 
ards of Athletic Eligibility. The 
National State 
Universities endorsed them. Ar- 
ticle II] of these Standards pro- 


Association of 


vides that: 

The faculty committee on eligi 
bility shall, in advance of compe 
tition, require of each candidate for 
competition in any sport a detailed 
statement in writing of the 
amounts and sources of his finan 
cial earnings and income received, 
or to be received during the college 
year and the previous Summer, 
from others than those upon whom 
he is naturally dependent for sup 
port. In case any question arises 
with regard to the implication of 
this statement, the matter shall be 
referred to the executive committee of the conference for de- 
cision, 

If the above unfair discriminatory regulation does not 
produce mass perjury, then pass judgment upon the fol- 
lowing edict from the same Standards of Athletic Eligi- 
bility: 

Every candidate for an athletic team must, after a careful 
explanation of all the eligibility regulations and their impli- 
cations of honor, by the faculty committee on athletics, de- 
clare orally to the committee and in writing upon his honor 
his eligibility or ineligibility under each separate regulation. 
Each member of the athletic staff, physical-education depart- 
ment, athletic council, and faculty committee on athletics 
shall upon his honor in writing certify his own adherence 
to all the athletic regulations and to the best of his knowledge 
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the eligibility or ineligibility of every member of the team 
that represents the institution. 

There is no admission or confession here stated that 
the majority of athletes are receiving secret subsidies, but 
the very tone of this act immediately gives it the spirit 
of the inquisition, and then the crime results in getting 
caught. This scheme above mentioned was in operation 
a decade ago concerning Summer baseball for collegians, 
and it failed dismally. It is working no better today. 

Open, honest subsidy is the only answer. But by sub- 
sidizing I do not mean the hiring of athletes merely for 
playing ability, at a salary based on skill. We have that 
sort of thing now in the tramp athlete, the youth who 
seeks to barter his physical prowess not in exchange for 
an earnestly desired education, but only for an attractive 
monetary consideration. I am vehemently opposed to 
him and his kind, as, I am certain, most college coaches 
are. I am irrevocably against professionalism of this sort 
or any other in college athletics! 

But if subsidizing means “to furnish aid with a sub- 
sidy,” or to give the athlete an even break with other 
students, then my answer is Yes! And why not? 

“Today is the age of subsidizing. James Bryant Co- 
nant, president of Harvard, stated recently that Harvard 
would subsidize the best young brains of the United 
States at his institution. Students pre- 
paring for law, medicine, engineering, 
the ministry, and all the professions 
have been and are subsidized through 
scholarships and fellowships. Why 
exclude physical education and ath- 
letics?, “Without discrimination for 
or against the athlete” has long been 
the slogan of the present purity col- 
legiate eligibility rules committee. 
There has been much talk but little 
action to shift that principle into gear. 

Byron (“Whizzer”) White, superb 
football player from Colorado, is to be 
subsidized in England with a Rhodes 
Scholarship. Yet if the English prac- 
tice of subsidizing Rhodes Scholars 
were applied to our American college 
athletes, all would be declared ineligi- 
ble by our own eligibility committees. 
One of the requirements of the Rhodes Scholarship is, in 
fact, that the applicant be outstanding in at least one 
sport. English education, in other words, encourages 
physical skill, while American education looks upon that 
kind of skill with suspicion. 

The athlete, I repeat, is already and many times dis- 
criminated against. Just why should the finger of sus- 
picion be pointed at a healthy, husky American boy be 
cause he wants to play a game in which he excels? Wh) 
should he be hailed into an academic court, lectured to, and 
caused to sign papers and also to declare orally that he 
is without stain of professional guilt any more than the 
rotund and dapper campus luminary with a Carusoan 
voice who sells his music talent | Continued on page 6" 
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Should College Athletes Be Paid? 
No! 


—Says John L. Griffith 


Commissioner of Athletics, Intercolle gate Confere NC 


IGNESS means badness to some people . . . among 
them a few sports fans. The game of the year that jams 
the college football stadium with felt hats and fur coats 
is, they happen to know, just another sordid commer 
cial “deal” with a “nice take” for the players. Amateur 
ism? Don’t look for it in the Arg games, they say. 

Such people like to believe the worst. Tell them that 
college athletes who reach the Olympic Games get there 
without pay for their years of training; tell them that 
Bobby Jones, greatest golfer of his day, was an amateut 
in the word’s best sense—that is, tell them the facts—and 
their minds snap shut . and just in time. 

But perhaps they do some good. Their cynicism keeps 
But 


Does it still exist in 


the rest of us on guard for the amateur tradition 
what about that amateur tradition? 
Ought it? 

Whether to pay or not to pay our college athletes is a 
question mainly peculiar to the United States—but not 
The Old World, 


stemmed the fine belief in sports for fun, has asked it, 


our colleges? 


exclusively so. from which has 


too, at one time or another. 


United 


sport from Europe, it carried its 


But while the States borrowed its 


sports 


typically supercolossal lengths 


ethi 
themselves 


especially when World 


S ol 


tc 


War recruiting showed one-third of the nation’s young 


men to be unsound physically. And so broad athlet 
programs quickly took shape in schools and colleges 
Stadiums and gymnasiums sprang up. Crowds d 
them and continue to fill them today. The peop! 
of the United States now spend one billion dollars I 
for sports and recreation, estimates the National Ass« 
ciation of Manufacturers, and they go in greater n 
bers to coll v¢ football games than to iy exhibitt ol 
professional sport save a heavyweight boxing champi 
ship bout that may occur once in a decad 

All this keeps the amateur-professional question—pat 
ticularly as it concerns colleges, where the books say sp 
is to he played only for sport's own esome s§ 
perennially before us. 

Those who maintain that colleg thletes shor r 
subsidized usually advance two arguments. First, 
say, a great many colleges do assist th thlet uu 
reptitiously. As a means of doing away with this hi 
pocrisy and subterfuge, it would be better, they contend, 
if the athletes were placed on the pray ‘| he nd 
argument is that since some games show a profit, tho 
who participate in them should share in profit ( 
laborer is worth his hire. 

Let’s first look at the hypo risvy argument We m 
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grant at the start that some college and university ath- 
letes are or have been subsidized, even though most in- 
stitutions of higher learning have agreed to abide by 
rules that make subsidizing illegal. If wiping out rules 
makes men honest, the world ought to dispose of all its 
laws immediately. No law has ever been made that has 
not been broken, but that does not deny our need of 
regulations. I heard the other day about a man who 
died and joined the angels, which meant that he finally 
had found the perfect state. For some reason all the an- 
gels had automobiles and one day our man saw a hope- 
less traffic jam that resulted when several hundred angels 
tried to drive their cars through a busy intersection. They 
had no stop lights. Even in a perfect society laws are 
necessary. 

To say that our colleges are rife with hypocrisy because 
some of them pretend to conduct their athletics on a non- 
paid-player basis and yet cheat is akin to saying that all 
men are hypoc rites because none are perfect. But if col- 
leges were to agree that they would pay their athletes so 
much a month, there would still need to be regulations 

salary limits. Otherwise the richer institutions would 
hire all the best athletes. The minor leagues in baseball 
have salary limits and yet there are cases on record show- 
ing that certain managers cheated by exceeding the limit. 
Saying that it is all right to pay a college football player 
up to $500 a year is like saying that it is all right for a man 
to steal $99, but if he steals $100, he will have to go to jail. 

One thing that confuses the 
issue here is the wide difference 
word 


in interpretations of the 


“subsidize.” For instance, I do 
not deem it a subsidy to give ath- 
letes the same access to scholar 
ships, student loan funds, and stu 
dent employment bureaus—which 
most colleges and universities now 
that is given to non 


I do call it 


maintain 
athletes. a subsidy 
when a boy gets a scholarship, a 
loan, or a job solely decause he’s 


an athlete, a triple-threat backfield 





man sorely needed on the “eleven,” 
for instance. In the Big Ten Con 
ference, athletes do win scholar- 
ships, do borrow from loan funds, 
and do find jobs through campus 
employment bureaus, but the percentage of athletes re- 
ceiving these helps does not exceed the percentage of non- 
athletic male students also receiving them. Those who 
favor subsidization take the opposite view. They say 
that the athlete should receive these benefits because he 
is an athlete. To me that means a departure from the 
democratic ideal, a division of the student body into 
classes. No, athletes need no coddling! 

And now that second point: pay the college athlete a 
salary. The boys provide the show, say exponents of this 
view, and thus they ought to receive the major part of 
the profits. Perhaps some historical perspective will help 
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here. Way back when football was in its rough-and- 
ready infancy in the United States, students organized 
their own teams, provided their own equipment, paid 
their own expenses, hired their coaches, and scheduled 
their games. But since the majority of college athletes 
came then, as now, from humble homes, these students 
sought some other way of financing their athletic activi- 
ties. Baseball, an older game in this country than foot- 
ball, set the example. People paid to see their ball teams 
play, the boys knew, and so they began to charge ad- 
mission to their football games. But if one could strike 
a balance for the 60-odd years that college football has 
been played in this country, he would find football op- 
erations in the red. Even today, out of 1,000 institutions 
above high-school rank, not more than 50 or 60 are able 
to promote the sport with any profit showing at the 
end of the season. 

And football—where it does pay—foots many a bill 
besides its own. The budgets of the 13 or 14 other sports 
on the college program show that in practically all cases 
these activities are conducted at a loss. Football makes 
it up. In many institutions football has built buildings 
and provided playing fields which are available for the 
use of the entire student body. A lot of maudlin sym- 
pathy may be wasted on the poor boys who play football 
without pay, but I have never seen anyone shed any tears 
for the thousands of boys and girls who would have been 
denied these other sports had it not been for the help 
from the football department. 

But look at this matter of paying 


Photo: 


players this way: Could schools at 
ford it?. If the Big Ten Conference 
football men were paid at the rate of 
$100 a week and all other college ath- 
letes $50 a week, the salary budget 
would amount to more than the re 
ceipts from all sports in certain recent 
years. Even if the larger institutions 
could afford to pay salaries, fully 80 
percent of the other colleges and uni 
versities could not. To say, “Well, 
then let the big schools subsidize, the 
little schools refrain,” is no fair an 
swer. Naturally, the Jarge institutions 
would buy all the good athletes. 

It is my permanent conviction that 
if a big university maintained a stabk 
of paid players, students and alumni alike would soon 
lose interest in the sport. Yes, the general public ¢s in 
terested in professional baseball, but I have a strong no 
tion that the college public would not be long interested! 
in professional teams maintained by institutions of highe: 
learning. Is it not well that we preserve a few fields 
of activity wherein men spend themselves unselfishly and 
enthusiastically and wholeheartedly for other than dolla: 
rewards? 

Few now would deny athletics a place in the educa 
tional scheme. Some 800 men who, in 40 years, hav« 
won letters in the University of [Continued on page 5’) 
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Credit Men 


Are Human 
By Louis 8. Fitch 


Account Service Bureau, Waterbury, Conn. 





ONSIDER the credit man. That old 
black spider of business, who lurks in dark cor- 
ners, pounces at inconvenient moments, and 
loves it if he has to spill a litthe human blood in 
collecting his bills. Advertising, let us say, has 
caused you to want something. Salesmanship 
has induced you to buy it. The papers have 
been signed. There remains in the vague but 
hopeful future the question of payment. That's 
the less pleasant side of the transaction, so... 
leave it to the credit man! 

If the average person could discharge his pay- 
ments as easily as he says “Yes!” to some sales- 
men, this would be a different sort of world. 
But oddly enough, he can’t. Most of us, that is, 
cannot. Money is seldom easy to get. Yet there 
is a core of character and a nubbin of substantial 
honesty in the average man, and in nearly all of 
us the inner voice insistently says, “Pay!” 

Part of the credit man’s function is to aid and 
guide this honest wish. In performing that 

function he may be, sometimes is, little-minded, 
thinking only of forcing the debtor to disgorge 
at all costs. Then he is the black spider of pop- 
ular fancy. But, fortunately, modern business 
has been evolving a sounder and more construc- 
tive conception of the credit man’s work, grounded on 
service; and an increasing number of credit men are liv- 
ing up to it. Though the fact may seem revolutionary 
to the man in the street, credit men are not only human, 
but actually find their great opportunity in helping peo- 
ple to pay rather than in making them pay. They col- 
‘lect more that way, and everybody feels better about it. 

Money snarls, as we all know, are at the root of much 
unhappiness, worry, mental upset, domestic trouble, 
spiritual distress. The credit man, functioning at his 
best, serves as a sort of corrective for the modern tend- 
ency under high-power selling to make credit very easy 
—to grant it, sometimes, without sufficient regard for 
the buyer’s other obligations and ability to pay. The 
credit man may have nothing to say, except perhaps pri- 
vately, about the morality of making it so easy for buyers 


The 


to overcontract debts. The service I am now discussing 
comes later. If he is conscientious, he helps to unsnar| 
many a private money tangle, helps many bewildered 
people to find their way out of the thorny thickets of debt. 

I speak from experience. For several years I have been 
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conscientious credit man helps to unsnarl many a tangle. 


a credit and collection manager, first in a department 
store, later in a bureau serving physicians and hospitals. 
I went into this work expecting to be disillusioned about 
human nature. I was. It is better than I thought. 

If honesty is defined as the wish to pay just debts, not 
all people are honest; but about 95 in every 100 who incur 
debts are. Of these 95, about 5, due to absolute lack of 
income, cannot pay. Of the remaining 90, about 45 can 
and do pay, whether promptly or slowly, without outside 
help. The other 45 intermittently get themselves into 
money jams ond need help. With this 45 percent, credit 
men are learning that they can spend time often with 
splendid results. 

sut—what can they do? 

First of all, of course, the credit man can gain for him- 
self a clear understanding of the complex. situation 
brought about by modern industry and competition. A 
debtor seldom gets in trouble through a single delin- 
quent account. Credit is customarily so easy that the 
ordinary family finds it natural to buy here, there, every- 
I have found, 


where. Descensus in Avernus! We find 
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many a time—debtors who 
have made the easy credit de- 
scent and are struggling to 
keep ten or more creditors sat- 
isfied. Like a juggler with a 
dozen china plates in the air 
at once. 

Only too often the task be 
comes impossible. One of the 
plates falls. One of the credi- 
tors won't wait. The victim, 
typically, turns to a loan com- 
pany for the funds to pay his 
most insistent heckler. There 
is no denying that small-loan 
companies under proper reg 
ulation perform a useful serv 
ice. But their money is neces- 
sarily dear money, and only 
too often is bought unwisely, 
so that the relief gained is 
temporary. Interest may de 
mand the entire surplus of in 
come over family expenses, 
leaving nothing for reduction 
of principal or for less-insist- 
ent creditors. 

It is then that real trouble, 
in the average case, begins. 
The “easy” creditors begin. to 
get mad. It is proverbial that 
a mild man in his wrath is 
When the “easy’ 
creditor has been pushed too 


terrible. 


far, he may summarily hand 
the account to a collection at- 
torney; legal processes are set in motion; wage attach- 
ments may descend on the luckless debtor; perhaps he 
loses his position, is forced into bankruptcy, ends in the 
public relief line and helplessness. Resort to law may be 
utterly illogical. Neither a bankrupt nor a man without 
No matter! Many 


creditors forget all that, or are willing to bite off a nose or 


a job is a good collection prospect. 


two to spite a face, if a recalcitrant debtor gets the sting 


of it too. 


: : E know that there has been a tremendous increase 


in wage-earner bankruptcies in the last decade or two. 
The Solicitor General of the United States, reporting on 
the Bankruptcy Act and its administration, under date 
of December 5, 1931, pointed out that in 1921 the courts 
concluded 15,000 cases with total liabilities of 171 mil- 
lion dollars; but in 1931 they concluded 60,000 cases with 
liabilities of over one billion dollars. In 1921, 7.8 per- 
cent of the amount due to creditors was returned to 
them; in 1931, only 5.1 percent. Of the total bank- 
ruptcies in 1931, one-half in number and one-third in 
amount were wage-earner bankruptcies. A special study 
of wage-earner bankruptcies, conducted by the Attorney 
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General’s office and reported in 1932, 
concluded: 

“It is hard to believe that many if 
not most of these bankrupts with 
small debts could not have paid them 
off in installments.” 

That is, given time and intelligent 
guidance, creditors might have re- 
ceived something like 100 percent of 
the amount due them instead of a 
mere 5.1 percent. This, briefly, is 
the sickness in the business body that 
it is the function and privilege of the 
constructive and conscientious credit 
man to help correct. So once more 
the question, what can he do? Per 
haps the best way to answer is with 
cases. 

The files are full of them. I flip 
the cards and recall circumstances, 
the raw materials of life as it is lived, 
with money a major factor. There 
is, for instance, the young married 
couple with an income of $14 per 
week. They are childless and can 
count on a little occasional help from 
home. They started out bravely 
enough, setting up housekeeping in 
the modern fashion with furniture 
bought on installment. I became ac- 
quainted with them because they 
owed two different retail accounts in 
my charge, amounting to $120, on 
which they paid only an occasional 
dollar. Why, I wondered, didn’t 
they pay more? Investigation dis- 
closed they were paying desperately to two other con- 
cerns: $6 per week to a small-loan company on a loan of 
about $212, at the interest rate of 314 percent per month; 
and $4 to a furniture company on an account of about $90. 
With my two accounts, they owed in all nearly $425. 

My first thought was to get them to cover my neglectec| 
accounts with a joint industrial note. But to do that 
would have taken a good part of the $4 of their income 
still unpledged. So in codperation with a bank, I worked 
out a comprehensive plan, arranging an industrial loan 
in the sum of $450. The proceeds were used to pay all 
four accounts. The couple thereafter paid $9 per week. 
interest and principal repayment on the $450, instead of 
the $10 total they had been paying. They actually saved 
money. Total interest on the $450 note was less than 
they would have had to pay in interest to carry the smal 
loan note to maturity. 

I find it is often true that people in debt cannot se 
over the top of their problems, and if left to themselves. 
are unable to make simpler and better arrangements like 
those just described. They need help. The service 
minded credit man gives help. 


Two other cases come to mind. The case of the meat 
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cutter. And the case of the grocery clerk. Both were 
young men. Both had families. Both were in financial 
deep water and came to me at the same time. 

Consider the grocery clerk first. He owed almost 
$1,000, including $300 which he had borrowed from a 
high-interest small-loan company to satisfy a collection 
attorney who had been snapping at his heels ull he was 
driven nearly wild. The clerk had repaid $15 on this 
loan, then had to quit, and accumulated interest and 
fines had increased the amount due by between $60 and 
$70. What was to be done? Well, all his creditors 
were consulted; all agreed to a plan whereby the clerk 
remitted to me as much as possible each week. I divided 
the sum equitably, once a month, among the creditors. 
All the clerk’s accounts have now been fully paid un 
der this plan. 

Next consider the meat cutter. His earnings were $5 
a week higher than the clerk’s and although help was 
offered, he preferred to handle his own affairs. He 
seemed intelligent and earnest, and I hoped he could do 
so. His debt at the time was about $600. A few months 
later, however, he came to me, out of a job, with des- 
peration in his eyes; he now owed about $800, he said, 
nearly $200 more than when I met him first. Part of the 
story he told was that he had lost no less than three jobs 
in three months, thanks to certain wage attachments by 
collectors—who, be it said, did not have the service con 
cept of credit. 

Here was a man, a husband, the father of two small 
children, who could have been harried and hounded 
from desperation into perhaps crime or suicide by a 
grab-the-dollar-and-get-it-first. collection 
procedure so often used. What was done 
was both more humane and more effec- 
tive from the collection standpoint. A 
month’s search brought the meat cutter 
an offer of another job, provided he gave 
a-cash bond of $250. 
an industrial loan for this sum, on the 


I helped him get 


understanding that the amount was to be 
paid back at the rate of $5 per week. 
This obligation consumed practically all 
the family income above a minimum 
budget. A statement concerning this 
laid 
cutter’s 14 creditors. They agreed not to 
press for payment for a year, on the un- 


transaction was before the meat 


derstanding that at that time a new loan 
would be negotiated to pay off about one- 
third of the sum due them, and so on 
until all was paid. Only one man, han- 
dling one of the smallest claims, for $17, 
objected to the procedure. Despite him, 
the plan was carried through and the 
meat cutter has worked out from under 
his debt. 

I have mentioned cases on which pay- 
ments were made in full of the amounts 
due. Dozens of others show a far higher 
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return to creditors than the 5.1 percent ratio of the 1931 
bankruptcy report. One young man was advised by an 
attorney to make application in bankruptcy. However, 
we handled his affairs for about seven months, until he 
lost his job, and in the meantime he had paid 30.9 percent 
of the amounts due to his creditors. A young woman 
had 12 creditors, and asked us to make an arrangemen 
with them. This was done, all but one agreeing to with 
hold action on their claims so the debtor might have a 
chance to work out; the one who would not agree was 
owed $80, and tried the legal procedure. Some months 
later the debtor left the city rather hurriedly.  Befors 
leaving, however, she had paid the 11 patient creditors 
over 30 percent of the amounts due; the impatient 12th 


got nothing at all. 


hp month we will conclude a case for a young man 


that will show claims totalling over $300 fully paid. Two 
years ago he was out of work and discouraged. He got 
a promising job; but his mother, whom I had onc 
helped in an account extension, feared that his debts 
might make trouble for him in his new job. At her r 
quest, an arrangement was made, and it worked. He 
has come through and his employer savs he is headed 
for a manage rship. 

One invariable principle in managing delinquent 
counts soundly, J find, is to help the debtor treat all credi 
tors fairly, usually equally in proportion to the sums duc 
them. If the entire amount that a debtor can pay is 
taken by some one creditor who happ Hs to bark loudly 


and threatens to bite, some other creditor is pretty sare 


eventually to seek legal redress, and 
the futile process 1s started that means 
less for all and woe for the debtor. 

I believe that a centralized debt-ad 
justment bureau is a bit of common 
credit sense for any community, pro 
vided it functions fairly and not as the 
representative of any particular credi 
tor; and provided the man in charg 
is socially-minded and not the black 
The 
majority of delinquent debtors do not 
Nobody IS aS 


much worried over their predicament, 


spider type of credit pouncer, 
need forceful treatment. 


ordinarily, as they are themselves. 
What they need is help to organize the 
affairs that they are too muddled to 
see over the top of. 

Such help the up-to-date credit man 
is giving increasingly. I conceive that 
the proper giving of credit in the first 
place, and proper collection procedures 
afterward, are absolutely necessary for 
sound health in the business body. 

The black-spider idea should give 
way to the conception of a credit man 
who is at once human and deeply im- 


bued with the service ideal. 








Experiment stations in human relations are these 
four International Houses in (from left to right): 
Chicago, New York, Berkeley (Calif.), and Paris. 


By Harry Edmonds 


Founder of the International House Idea 


HE CYNIC has the floor again—in many circles. 
World peace, he tells you, is impossible, men being what 
they are. War, he says, exists as a state of Nature, and 
thus cannot be changed. Of course he forgets that Aris- 
totle said the same of slavery—but let him go on. 

It is easier to make white black, he contends, than to 
affect the inertia of custom and habitual thinking—and 
so those pairs of nations that are born and raised to hate 
each other, as popular fancy has it, will always hate each 
other. Again he forgets that everyone once knew the 
world was flat, but 

To speak with hope of that poor old patient, Interna- 
tional Codperation, in such an atmosphere is to proclaim 
oneself a resident of a fool’s paradise. Thankfully there 
are more than a few challenges to this pessimism. Rotary 
is one, certainly. International House is another. 

International House—perhaps you've heard your col- 
lege sons and daughters tell of it—is an experiment in 
international relations, with four large laboratories. 
Physically, it is four International Houses, one each in 
New York, Chicago, Paris, and Berkeley, California— 
built at a cost of over 11 million dollars as a gift from the 
world’s greatest philanthropist. 

These four “little cities” house large groups of college 
men and women of practically every variety of the hu- 
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man species—every race, creed, color, and nationality. 
And it is the testimony of the thousands whom these 
houses have sheltered and inspired that men of different 
races and nations can live together in harmony, without 
resort to arms; that men can, if they will, legislate world 
accord into being; that whatever natural pugnacity man 
brought with him from the jungle can be “conditioned 
out” of his spirit. 

As the story of the beginning of the first International 
House never seems to lose its appeal, let it be told here. 
One Autumn day 30 years ago I was walking up the steps 
of the Columbia University Library. A Chinese student 
was coming down. As we passed, I dropped a casual 
but friendly “Good Morning.” Surprise rippled over the 
Oriental’s face. He stopped. He said he had been in 
New York three weeks, but not until then had a single 
one of the city’s millions spoken to him. We chatted a 
bit and parted. 

I began to think about the incident. How many stu- 
dents from other lands were like that Chinese boy? How 
many of them found New York a frigidly aloof and hor 
ribly lonesome place? What effect did this have on 
them? Didn’t they carry pretty bitter impressions back 
home—they who should return with a friendly regard 
for the country whose wisdom they sought? 

Inquiries confirmed these suspicions, and I deci 
something should be done about it. My wife and I b: 
gan to invite groups of overseas students to our home 
The results were astonishing. Around the fireplace ait 
supper, prejudices disappeared as fast as the kindling an 
marshmallows. Christians found Moslems quite like 
themselves. Armenians and Turks sat down together, 
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forgetting age-old bitternesses. Our sociological experi- 


ment was working. It clearly indicated that the idea 
should be enlarged. 

So we organized an international students’ club and 
started a program of social and intellectual activities. 
Representative American students were admitted to mem- 
bership. Here we maintained an intellectual and spiri- 


tual “open door” for students of all countries. A young 


man from Yugoslavia said, “When I come here, I leave 
my Serbian coat outside.” 

The club grew to an annual membership of nearly a 
thousand, representing 65 countries. Gradually there ap- 
peared the need of a suitable center, a city within a city, 
where students from all the world might dive together. 
For, if anything could file down the sharp edges of igno- 
rance and prejudice which nearly everyone bears toward 
the stranger and particularly toward the “foreigner,” the 
daily contacts of simply living together ought to be 
That was our conclusion from our trial-and-error experi- 
ment with the club. 
who declared the plan fantastic. 

Into our picture at that time came John D. Rockefeller, 


Of course there were pessimists 


Jr. The idea of the center captured both his imagina- 
tion and his philanthropic intuition, and, as a result, the 
first International House, built on a height overlooking 
the Hudson in New York, was opened in the Fall of 
Rockefeller 


California; a third in Chicago; 


1924. So immediate was its success that Mr. 
built a second in Berkeley, 
and a fourth in Paris. Today the three American Houses 
have 1,500 students in residence with a nonresident 
membership several times as large, representing nearly 
every country of the world. The French House serves 
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One man’s vision and another man's wealth fused 
to form these worlds-in-¢ pitome—twhere youths of 
all lands are tle stiNg a pe uce P! ind \ l; ving il 


the 2,500 students in residencetat the “University City.” 


Is it not thrilling to reflect on the far-reaching 


For 


] 1 
goes through this international mill will be 


of a simple “Good Morning”? i fair portion of the 


grist that 


come leaders in all professions, in all countries; and as 


the yeast of world-wide goodwill will these young men 


and women some day help to leaven the whol lump. 


The principle is almost synonymous with the Fourth 
Object of Rotary—the development of international un 
derstanding through fellowship. Does it not seem at 
this moment of extreme nationalism that men and 
women of goodwill in all countries need more than ever 
to try to break the barriers that divide mankind and to 
unite wherever they find a common basis? 

But the reader may ask how this can be done. I know 


of no formula except the simple and direct one of man 


to man. There white American student 


living in the New York International House. He was 


Was once a 


a native of the Southern part of the United States and 
One 

The door opened and a 
ud, “Good 


white man 


had been teaching in Japan. morning he was shav 


ing in the men’s bathroom. 
voice which he recognized as a Negro draw! s 
Mistah So-and-So.” The 


“No porter can be so with me!” hy 


mawnin’, tensed. 


familiar muttered 
the corner ot his eve he saw it 


like 


himself, had been accepted into Int rhnation il House on 


to himself. But out of 


wasn't a porter, but a native African student who. 


credentials no doubt as good as his own. 


Then a remarkable thing happened to our American 


friend, as he told me afterward He delivered a little 
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lecture to himself. “Here am I, a teacher, resident in 
International House which is ‘open to students irrespec- 
tive of race, creed, or color,’ and yet I am allowing the 
prejudices of my youth to come forth.” This experience 
gave him a great jolt, and he began to interest himself 
in race relationships in his country. When a leading 
Negro university was looking for a president, he was of- 
fered the position. Later, when I was congratulating 
him, he said, “Well, you know the best qualification I 
have for this job is the lesson learned in this House.” 

The thing the casual visitor to an International House 
looks for is the variety of its residents—and, of course, 
he always finds it. And yet those who live in a House 
for a term or a year or longer, as the students do, find 
the similarities of the assorted human family far more 
pronounced than its differences. That, I think, is signif 
Our International House guests are philosophers 
They know that despite their 


cant. 
to this extent, at least. 
color or class or creed, fundamentally they all draw their 
nourishment from the same sun, soil, and air. Feelings 
of superiority find no room here. 


hy ICH of the national inertia against world codpera- 


tion derives, I think, from the fact that nations, like 
many individuals, fail to take that sort of broad and in- 
tegral view and permit their pride in their own achieve- 
ments to blind them to the splendid works of other 
nations. National self-esteem is a laudable thing up to 
that point where it impedes world progress—which de- 
mands of each people an appreciation and an under- 
standing of the mentality and accomplishments of other 
peoples. 

Perhaps this will help to illustrate: For many years 
the New York International House has conducted ex- 


cursions to Washington, D. C., for its “foreign” students. 


They see the sights of the national capital and usually 
shake hands with the President. One year when the 
group returned, I asked a Japanese youth what impressed 
him most. He an- 
swered, “Chang.” Pre- 
suming he had misun- 
derstood my question, 
I repeated it. He an- 
swered as before. I 
was mystified, for I 
supposed he would be 
impressed by Mount 
Vernon, the Lincoln 
Memorial, or perhaps 
the personality of the 
President. So I asked 
him what he meant. 
“You see,” he said, 


Many nationalities 
are represented in 
the New York In- 
ternational House 
Candle Ceremony. 
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“when you send us to Washington, we go in a large 
group to reduce our expenses. We can’t afford single 
beds in the hotels and are domiciled two to four in a 
room. I slept in the same bed with a Chinese student 
named Chang, for whom I proved a poor bedfellow, 
as I habitually kick off the covers. But Chang didn’t 
mind; he repeatedly covered me up, as he informed me 
the next morning, ‘lest you should catch cold.’ Conse- 
quently, to me, Chang was the most impressive thing.” 

This larger view, this appreciation of human values— 
multiplied by over 12,000 students of 100 nationalities 
who have lived in the New York International House 
since it opened 14 years ago—makes a stout fabric of 
goodwill. And the same kind of sorely needed goods is 
being woven in the three other Houses. But all this is 
only a beginning, one indeed which has proved the 
soundness of an idea, but one which bears extension. 
Though Mr. Rockefeller feels that he has done his share, 
as indeed he has, other individuals and perhaps Govern 
ments themselves may catch the inspiration and carry 
the idea further. Some day the world may be encircled 
by International Houses, lighthouses to which migratory 
students will repair in all the great cities of the globe. 

Young people would like to see that. They know 
that world peace will come neither by force of arms nor 
by the signing of documents, but rather by the intelli- 
gent, virile, and codperative efforts of men of broad 
gauged vision. They know, many of them from experi- 
ence, that few other places elevate personal horizons to 
afford that kind of vision as do these model worlds, the 
International Houses. 

The product of the International House is a highly 
selected young citizen of the world, potentially the 
builder of a peace-positive civilization. Just one thing 
bothers him. He knows that if there were to be war, 


he’d make choice cannon fodder—and his plans for his 
world would vanish with him. But that’s a contingency 
over which he has no control. 


But tomorrow he will! 
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Providence 


An uncompromising law-enforcement body plus the wholehearted codperation of the community are the big factors 


in Providence’s success in reducing traffic casualties. 


Here citizens clamor for “100 deathless day” 


Holiday from Death 


By IT. E. and E. J. Murphy 


EATH has been driven from the streets of one 
large American city by the application of commonsense. 
For more than four months the city of Providence, 
Rhode Island, enjoyed a holiday from death caused by 
highway accidents. 

Its record of 125 deathless days, by far the longest ever 
achieved by a large American city in modern times, 
would be still mounting if it were not for the fact that 
on two occasions cyclists have crashed into the side of 
slowly moving automobiles and once a child darted be- 
neath the wheels of a truck. But these mishaps, which 
ended the string of deathless days, were not the signal 
for relapsing into old habits—they meant merely starting 
another record-breaking period which is now in the 
making. Even as this is written almost eight months 
from the beginning of the campaign, not a single death 
has occurred which could be attributed to the negligence 
of a motorist. 

Providence has a population of more than a quarter of 
a million and it is the shopping center of another half 
million people; it is a city of narrow, tortuous streets, 
blind corners, and traffic hazards; it is the most congested 
area in the most densely populated State in the United 
States. Yet by a campaign of public education and the 
elimination of fast driving it has become the safest large 
city in the country. 

Primarily, the honor for this unusual achievement in 
highway safety goes to Superintendent of Police John J. 
Parker, the moving spirit in the campaign for safety, and 





Motorists howled as Providence 


cut its speed limit to 25 miles 


an hour, but, enlightened, they 


soon made it ‘the satest city.’ 


City Highway Engineer Ralph Eaton, but they had th 
active support of all civic groups, the press, the radio, th 
rank and file of the police department, and, after a while, 
the public itself. 

Last December the Board of Police asked Superin 
tendent Parker to do something about the appalling ris 
in motor deaths. Superintendent Parker and Sergeant 
Earl Adams, of the Safety Squad, analyzed fatal accidents 
occurring over a period of years in that city and found 
that in 85 percent of the cases speed was a major factor 
in the fatality. 

“Let me cut down the speed and I'll cut down the fa- 
talities,’ Parker told the Board. 
speed of 25 miles an hour under good road conditions. 


He suggested a top 


They were dubious, but they agreed to try it for 60 
days. And they agreed to back him up in the enforce- 
ment of that speed limit, and secured the promise of com 
plete coéperation from the District Courts. 

Citizens were warned well in advance of the proposed 
safety drive, and the new speed limit was emphasized 
by press and radio. It was particularly stressed that the 
25-mile speed rate was the absolute maximum which 
would be permitted. The first few days the police dis 
tributed thousands of warning cards to speeding motor 
ists and the cynical shrugged their shoulders, thinking it 
would soon be over. 

Then the police cracked down; summonses for speed- 
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ing were distributed by the hundreds. Agitated “fixers” 
and small-time politicians stormed the police station and 
the courts trying to “fix tickets.” To their dismay and 
amazement they were told that they couldn’t be fixed. 
Even the Clerk of the Police Court where traffic viola- 
tions are tried was caught in the drive and was given a 
summons. He didn’t even try to fix it because he knew, 
even if he wanted to, he couldn’t. 

Superintendent Parker had told his men: “Stay out 
where you can be seen, and remember this safety drive ap- 
plies to everyone: rich and poor, politicians, judges, of- 
ficials, and even personal friends. Treat ’em all alike.” 

The result was that the people of Providence woke up 
one morning and became aware of the fact that they had 
a real safety drive in progress and that it was not, as 
many originally thought, just a “flash in the pan.” 

Some objectors protested that the top of 25 miles was 
unnecessarily slow and that they were being penalized 
because of a few witless drivers. To counteract this criti- 
cism, Superintendent Parker conducted a test. He gave 
one driver carte blanche to speed from one end of the 
city to the other. He was told to “beat” the lights and 
to do anything else he could think of to accelerate his 
progress. A second driver was instructed to drive slowly, 
well under 25 miles an hour, and to observe every rule 
of the road. 

The two cars arrived at their destination less than two 


minutes apart, and the citizens of Providence were shown 
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graphically that city speeding didn’t really save any time. 

Actual road tests of thousands of automobiles by the 
safety engineer’s staff showed that in one month the 
number of automobiles travelling at less than 25 miles 
an hour increased by more than 40 percent, while those 
travelling over 25 and less than 30, decreased 27 percent; 
and those over 30 miles decreased 70 percent. Subsequent 
speed observations since that time show that the wide- 
spread lowering of speed still continues, so that now an 
automobile travelling more than 30 miles an hour is a 
rarity, while the vast majority keep well under 25 miles 
an hour. 


Me anwue. every civic agency was approached 
and asked to help. Safety was preached from the pulpits 
of every church in the city; the Providence Journal and 
Bulletin, which go into practically every home in Provy- 
idence, devoted column after column to safety news; ra- 
dio stations codperated; police distributed safety stickers 
and went into the schools to talk to the children about 
safety. Children playing with toys in the streets had 
their toys confiscated by police and were told to come and 
get them, with their parents. When the parents arrived, 
they were given a safety lecture. 

At the end of the 60-day trial period the accident chart 
in Providence looked like the stock-market report right 
after the big crash in 1929. 

On the 68th day Providence reached its own previous 
record of deathless days and every policeman in the city 
wore an arm band with the numerals “68” printed on it. 

Citizens of Providence had now become as interested 
in their safety score as they were in the big-league base- 
ball results. On the 82nd day the driver of a touring car 


A huge flag (left) tells the daily traffic record — 
white if no fatalities, black if a death. Among offi- 
cials at a flag raising: F. ]. O’Brien, Superintendent 
of Police ]. ]. Parker, Mayor ]. F. Dunne, ]. C. Scuncio. 
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collided with a truck and sustained serious injuries. This 
fact was duly reported in the newspapers, but neither the 
hospital authorities nor the papers were prepared for 
what followed. Starting early that evening and growing 
in volume well into the night telephone calls poured in 
inquiring about the man’s condition. 

Superintendent Parker seized on the incident and di- 
rected police to let the damaged car remain on the high- 
way as an object lesson, so that the people could actually 
see what happens to a car when it collides at high speed. 
More than 20,000 people came to see it. 

By the 100th day Providence had slowed down percep 
tibly. You noticed it particularly if you entered the cit) 
from one of the broad State highways leading into it. 
You might be doing only 35, yet you soon became acutely 
aware that you were passing everything in sight. Then 
the faint tweet-tweet of the police whistle and you were 
told to pull over to the curb. The police were polite 
but emphatic; they didn’t waste time asking if you were 
going to a fire, or if you thought it was a speedway 
they merely told you that under no circumstances could 
you go faster than 25 miles an hour, sometimes adding 
the friendly advice that you'd really save time by ob 
serving the law because otherwise you would be stopped 
every five minutes. 

The keystone of the Providence safety campaign is the 
omnipresence of policemen. They got their orders to 
“stay out where you can be seen,” and they do it. 

As the record continued to grow, public interest grew 
with it, and it was reflected in driving that grew more 
careful each day. A New York taxicab driver going 
through Providence would have been driven into hy- 
sterics in a short time. But there was no blaring of horns, 
no screeching of brakes, as cars moved along smoothly, 
quietly—and slowly. 

And that was another phenomenon: you got used to 
the slow tempo. For a little while it was irritating and 
your impulse was to pull out of line and pass everything 
in sight. But after a while you became reconciled to it 
and even 15 miles an hour did not seem too slow. 

Meanwhile, in grisly contrast, surrounding cities in 
Rhode Island were presenting a picture that helped to 
make Providence feel its 
slowness was worth while. 
The two worst highway ac- 
cidents in the history of the 
State occurred during this 
period and both were due 
exclusively to speed. 

In a neighboring city six 
men were smashed to death 
against a tree while travel- 
ling at more than 70 miles 


an hour. The driver had 
Children help efficient 


police to make busy in- 
tersections safe. Traffic 
violators are sent to the 
pupils’ “superior court.” 
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said on entering the car: “Joe's afraid of speed. I'm 
going to give him a thrill.” 

In another near-by city a driver, after having had a 
couple of highballs, roared down the State highway 
at an estimated speed of 80 miles an hour, careened 
around a corner, darted across the highway, and rammed 
into the side of a light sedan driven by a careful young 
man who was travelling on his own side of the road at 
a very moderate pace. Five people were killed, includ 
ing the careful young man, his mother, his father, and 
his friend. The driver of the speeding sedan lived. 

Pictures of this horrible carnage were printed in the 
Providence Bulletin and Journal and the citizens of Prov 
idence were given the chance to compare their own lot 
and to ask themselves which they preferred—speed o1 
safety. That they have chosen safety is dramatically illus 
trated by the huge white flag that flies in the central 
mall in downtown Providence. Only on very rare occa 
sions is it taken down and a hideous black flag hung in 
its place; for the black flag symbolizes a highway death 
that day. The black flag is seldom seen because by the 
combined use of propaganda, police, and prosecution, 


Providence has virtually eliminated the reckless driver. 


| dividends from this policy may be seen clearly 


in the statistical table prepared by the National Safety 
Council covering the first six months of this year. Ac 
cording to these figures Providence had a highway death 
rate of 4.7 for the first six months of 1938: the average 
for this group of cities in the 250-500 thousand popula 
tion class is 14.9. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with a death 
rate of 5.0, was runner-up for safety honors, and, by way 
of contrast, one city in this population group had a death 
rate of 23.9, more than five times as great as the safest 
city. In the second half year, so far there has been only 


one additional death and Providence’s rate at the time 
this is written stands at 4.2. 

As you study these facts, bear in mind: Providenc« 
presents one of the worst trafic problems of any city its 
size in the country. The largest city in southern New 
England, it gets more than its share of tourist travel; 
its streets are so narrow that motortsts may pass trolley 
cars on the left; it is not a “planned city,” and it abounds 
in blind corners. Yet, in addition to its 125 deathless 
days in succession, in the first six months of 1938 it: 

Reduced nonfatal accidents from 679 to 267. 

Reduced ambulance calls by 60 percent. 

Established a new low trafhe-death rate in the United 
States for cities of its size. 

Reduced total deaths to less than one-half of what 
they were-for a similar period last year.* 

Has become the safest large city in the United States 


as far as auto-trafhe deaths are concerned. 


What has been done in Providence can be done any 
where if there is the will to do it. 

It is merely a matter of choice: speed or safety. And, 
after all, what have you done with all the time you have 
saved by speeding? 


Six vs. 14 for the first six months; 7 vs 3 as of August 20, 1938 
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“*Pull is like getting an engine 
started. ... But therealtestcomes 
after the engine is running.” 


Add Friends, Multiply Opportunity 


By Walter B. Pithin 


Psychologist and Author 


OES “pull” really help you get a start in life? 

Ten fellows apply for a single job. Two use poor 
grammar. Out with them! One lacks experience. Too 
bad. One is a pighead; you couldn’t stand him. A fifth 
is ill mannered. Back to Emily Post, the etiquette author- 
ity! And out he goes blowing cigarette smoke. Two are 
too old for a beginner's position... The others fit. 

Which shall you employ? Hey! Isn't that red- 
cheeked youngster the son of old Muggles? Sure 
enough! Huh, you've played golf with Muggles for 30 
years. He's the worst player in 11 counties, but a good 
scout, 

All right, Muggles, Junior. Come to work Monday 
at 8. 

Rank injustice? Nonsense! Justice flavored with 
friendship, that’s all. If several candidates are equally 
good, you must select one on some basis other than voca- 
tional merit. You might toss a coin. You might pick 
the first fellow with black hair. But it seems most sensi- 
ble to pick somebody within or close to your circle of 
friends. 

Life is largely a matter of friendships. Getting a start 
in life is even more so, always has been, always will be. 
For one thing, half the battle is won when you manage 


Continuing the How #0 Gera Start 
in Life series—wherein the author 
sheds some statistical and useful 
light on that old bogeyman, Pull. 


to meet your prospective employer on a friendly basis. 
And this is doubly hard these days, when so many com 
petent young people are seeking jobs. The employer 
must be firm, objective, and even a little cool toward the 
endless stream of applicants. He can’t hold everybody's 
hands, can he? He can’t listen to every tale of woe, 
every ambition. After all, he must carry on his business, 
or fail. 

Pull has been neatly described by C. T. Wang, China’s 
Ambassador to the United States, former Governor o! 
the Chinese Districts of Rotary International, and now 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club of Tsingtao, 
China. In a letter to me on this subject, Rotarian Wang 
remarks: “Pull is like getting an engine started. It’s 
helpful then and there. But the real test comes after the 
engine is running. Can it carry the load it should? Then 
it will be of much value. Otherwise, no.” 

So, young man, as you read this article, keep Rotarian 
Wang’s wisdom in mind. Pull never made an unworthy 
man successful. It may have kept him out of the poor- 
house, but that’s.all. At present I am discussing some 
thing less than success, yet something on which your 
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success depends. I am discussing only one question: to 
what extent do personal acquaintances and their per- 
sonal influence on your behalf count in getting you 
started? What happens afterward is mainly up to you. 

Now, one New World tradition centers around the lone 
wolf, the self-sufficient individualist, the fellow who hews 
his own way to the top unaided. Such a man—and every 
believer in that tradition—likes to insist that pull is per- 
nicious, doesn’t count for much, and in a world of pure 
justice ought not count at all. To me this view lacks 
commonsense. 


yp I appeal to my old favorite—mathematics. Not 
that I reduce friendship itself to pure statistics, or any- 
thing like that. Rather am I arguing that the very nature 
of friendships and the acts of friends on one another’s 
behalf inevitably build up a tremendous force that helps 
the man in search of a starting job. 

A job seeker’s chances of getting the right start must 
always vary with— 

1. The number of his friends. 

2. The number of friends each friend has. 

3. The number of acts each friend will perform to 
help him. 

4. The number of other persons each friend is able 
to influence. 

5. The frequency with which each friend exerts such 
influence. 

Let’s contrast two extreme cases. Meet Hank Simms, 
of Possum Hollow. Age 16 is Hank, and handy with 
a hoe, but a little clumsy with a hammer. Other tools 
he knows not. Hank lives in a log cabin up a dirt road 
11 miles from the nearest post office. He has four 
friends: Paw, Maw, Uncle Ned, and Si Sleake. Si is 18 
and dwells in Coonville, two looks and a right smart 
holler north of Hank’s home. 

Now, our social statistician finds that each of these 


“Half the battle is won when you manage to 
meet your prospective employer on a friendly basis.” 
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friends has four friends all of whom dwell within 16 
miles of Hank. Only three of the 16 can read and 
write, but nine can bring down a squirrel at 300 yards 
with a mail-order rifle. 

Hank needs a job. He asks his friends for hints and 
help. They do their darnedest—angels could do no more. 
But two are hampered by hookworm, three by malaria, 


one by sore feet, and an indeterminate number by gen 


eral adhesions of ivory around the cerebrum. When 
Paw has a chill, he just sits and shudders on the porch 
and there, time out! In a year Paw isn’t able to lift a 
finger or even a larynx in son’s behalf. Dr. Einstein 
might find Paw’s coefficient of friendship to lie between 
33 and .29 (and lying there most of the time, too, like 
Paw himself). The other friends aren't much better. 
Now take the other extreme from real life. How 
many friends has James A. Farley, United States Post 
master General? Nobody knows. But Jim, when ce 
pressed, admits that he knows more than 50,000 folks 
well enough to call them by their first names. Let’s say, 
just for argument, that Jim has 200,000 friends. How 


Nobody 


knows. But as many are politicians and businessmen, 


many people can each of these influence? 
isn’t it conservative to guess that each has at least 20 
acquaintances to influence? 

Thus Hank Simms has a sphere of influence tota 
20 persons, while Jim Farley has a sphere of 4 million 
or something like that. But when we ask how often 
Jim’s friends and the friends of these friends are able and 
willing to help Jim, in a pinch (say, if he wants to run 
for sheriff), we begin to deal in figures truly astronomi 
cal. These are all busy, strenuous folks, with telephones 
and autos and next-door neighbors. What if each put 
forth only one act of kindness a day for Jim, our candi 
date for sheriff? That's 4 million a day, or nearly 1! 
billion a year. 


Our social statisticians conclude that Jim Farley must 
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be at least 3 million times as likelfto get a start in lite-<"tiOn, and nobody Has-a*good word to say-for him, 1 fust 


as poor Hank Simms. ~And ‘history: doth confirm the 


expert. 

The acts of friendship tend to pyramid their effects. 
Thus pull is not a mere matter of counting heads. It 
moves by geometrical progression sometimes. Artemus 
Twittet, banker, is asked to help his friend Ed win the 
appointment as receiver of the Canned Muskrat Corpo- 
ration, Inc., in bankruptcy. Artemus calls in the report 
ers and gives out an interview on the merits of Ed—any 
old merits. The newspaper prints 35,432 copies of the 
interview, of which fully 5,000 are read with care. Over- 
night Artemus influences all the key people in Ed’s be- 
half. Such is the power of publicity. 

I hope the young reader has not thought I am spoofing. 
These are serious words, all. ‘They outline the arith- 
metic of friendship truly. But I may state the matter a 
little more impressively if I simply say that it is human 
nature to be powerfully impressed by simple repetition. 
An old saving declares that if you tell a man something 
three times, he believes it to be true. Well, we aren’t 
quite such fools, but we are almost. Hearing many times 
is believing; or, if not believing, then at least it’s being 
influenced. Well, the repetitions of your friends and 
their friends heap up invisible influences in your behalf, 
often when you least suspect such. 

Again, it works like faint sounds. One cricket in a 
distant field remains unheard. Two may barely be de- 
tected. But a chorus of 100 attracts everybody within 
half a mile. If I am considering a young man for a posi- 
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judge hith coldly. If-6neman says something for him, | 
miay not be impressed: But if 15 people all call me and 
say they hope I can see my way clear to give him the job, 
Iam stunned. Irrational? Yes, but human nature. 

You may be wondering why I have picked on-the 
mathematics of friendship in this issue. I'll tell you. 
Extensive studies have lately been published showing the 
habits, attitudes, and circumstances of many thousand 
young men and women in Maryland—a State selected 
for the study because it happens to be highly typical of 
America as a whole. 


I. appears from these studies that seven out of every 
ten unemployed young persons belong to no church, to 
no club, and to no social organization of any kind. They 
go nowhere. They meet almost nobody. And they just 
sit around most of the time, busily doing nothing. In 
short, they are all little brothers and sisters of our friend 
Hank Simms, of Possum Hollow. Their spheres of in- 
fluence are so small and so weak that, of course, they 
cannot get started in life. Each lives in a little lost world 
spinning on its futile way betwixt cradle and grave. 
Loneliness like this is a terrible curse in days like these. 
The solitary individualist has a handicap stacked up 
against him which must crush anybody save a genius. 
So, as you wonder what to do to get started in life, I sug 
gest that you begin by computing your own sphere of 
influence. How many friends?) How many friends has 
How often will each do something for 
you? If in a Rotarian fam- 
ily, of course, you will run 
a pretty high score. And yet 


each friend? 





—you may be surprised that 
you don’t make a_ better 
showing than you do. 

In that case, get busy and 
meet the folks! Meet ambi- 
tious folks. Meet folks deter- 
mined to get ahead. Meet 
folks who sicken at the 
thought of leaning on their 
parents or relief agencies. 
Meet folks who have the 
nerve to tackle something 
new at which they may fail. 
Meet people who have failed 
several times and still are 
undismayed. (They are the 
finest of all.) Meet folks 
who have been practicing 
what we here preach. You'll 
have no cause for regret. 


“Meet Hank Simms, of Possum Hollow. . . . He has 
four friends: Paw, Maw, Uncle Ned, and Si Sleake.” 
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Typical of enthu- 
siastic crowds and 
speakers at the In- 
stitutes are these 
groups which 
show: (above) 
listeners at a San 
Antonio, Tex., 
meeting; and 
(right) headliners 
at Owego, N. Y. 





Planting Peace in Our Back Yards 


By Herbert W. Hines 





NE EVENING a few months ago in a hotel lobby 


at Davenport, Iowa, a wayfarer sat scanning the local 


Democrat and Leader. \mpatiently he turned from the 


disturbing front-page headlines about wars on hand and 
wars to come, and his eye stopped at the leading editorial, 
which was captioned: Davenport to Be Favored with 
Institute of Knowledge. 

“In the world’s unrest of today, accompanied by com 
plicated national and international situations,” ran the 
editorial, “with war actually taking place in Spain and 
China, and with war clouds hovering over other foreign 
nations, most timely is the announcement of the forth- 
coming Institute of International Understanding to be 
held in the Davenport High School auditorium for five 
consecutive Monday evenings. . . . Every citizen should 
become interested and lend support to the success of this 
undertaking in order that there may be further developed 
international understanding, goodwill, and peace among 
all peoples.” 

Having learned at the hotel desk that the Institute was 
to be held at 8 o'clock that night, the wayfarer saun 
tered to the place of meeting and, to his amazement, 
learned that the high-school auditorium, seating 1,400, 
was already filled and that people were crowding into an 
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In scores of cities, Institutes 
ot International Understanding 


are molding broad world minds. 


overflow room to which the program would be broadcast 


through the school’s amplifying system. The man who 
ushered him and others to the anteroom explained that 


23 organizations of the city were actively coOperating in 


unified communhity movement to study internation 


affairs in this series of forums, that the speakers were out 


1] 


and that the addres 


standing authorities In world affairs, 
of the evening was to come from Dr. David Bryn-Jones 


professor of international relations at Carleton Colles 


and author of a biography of Frank B. Kellogg, lat 
statesman ind peace advocate. 
To the uttel surprise ol the trave Ie ‘. this vivid and oO! 


audiences spel 


a theme that had bidden fair to be sawdusty. 


torical college professor held his two 
bound on 
World Economic Coédperation. The protessor’s highway 
to peace led through the open door of world trade—last 
ing economic recovery and prosperity to be brought abo 

through sound trade agreements. Facts, figures, and a 
grasp of international economic trends, all mingled an 


spiced with choice humor, amazed the auditors, for many 
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of them had thought that world problems were simply 
over the heads of the public. And now they were under- 
standing the meaning of these things and the relation of 
world trade to their own dining tables and pocketbooks. 

The address over, there followed a forum hour during 
which those in the audience were privileged to ask ques- 
tions. Those in the overflow meeting wrote out their 
questions and sent them in. The interest and enthusiasm 
manifest in the prolonged period of questioning showed 
that the people had followed well the discussions and 
were thinking in terms of world economic relations. The 
meeting closed with the announcement that a week hence 
the Institute would be addressed by Alfred Edwards, a 
member of the British Parliament, and that it would be 


necessary to come early to get a seat. 


ex casual visitor was further astounded to learn that 
each of the five Institute speakers was addressing the 
high school and, with impressive clarity, painting the 
picture of the world cohesion for these interested youths; 
that the newspapers were publishing summaries of and 
comments upon the speeches; that study groups were 
taking up for further consideration the topics presented; 
and that similar events were taking place in over 100 
communities large and small in 12 States from New 
York to Texas. As a matter of fact, that very night 
Major C. Douglas Booth, of London, England, was 
speaking on the same theme over 1,000 miles away in 
Auburn, New York; and Dr. Allen D. Albert, Past 
President of Rotary International, was discussing New- 
trality in Port Arthur, Texas, more than 1,000 miles away 
in another direction. 

Today, six months since our wayfarer’s experience in 
Davenport, 100 other communities are setting up In- 
stitutes of International Understanding, and 200 more 
are planning to sponsor Institutes within the next six 
months. It is significant to note that most of those cities 
which held Institutes last year are repeating. 

The first community-sponsored Institute, suggested and 
initiated by a Rotary Club with the help and advice of 
Rotary International, was held at Syracuse, New York, 
in January, 1937. Within a year and a half this move- 
ment has spread with zest and zeal and is obviously meet- 
ing a definite public need for factual knowledge of world 
social, economic, and political problems as they bear on 
peace and war. Although somewhat elaborate Institutes 
have been held for a series of successive days at Syracuse, 
New York; Beloit, Wisconsin; Buffalo, New York; St. 
Louis, Missouri; and San Antonio, Texas, the prevailing 
form is a series of eight or ten addresses, two each week 
for four or five successive weeks, one in the high school 
during the daytime and the other before a public forum 
in the evening. 

This sort of Institute is sponsored jointly with four 
other neighboring communities so that each speaker goes 
to five communities each week. Help in scheduling 
comes from the Secretariat of Rotary International so 
that groups of five Institutes follow each other week by 
week. For example, a group of Institutes open in New 
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York State September 26; in Pennsylvania October 3; 
etc., for eight successive weeks, closing in Indiana. At 
the same time, a group of speakers are making a circuit 
within Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois. 

Institute subjects vary somewhat with the backgrounds 
of the speakers available, but usually are within the scope 
of the following: The United States and the Far East, 
The New Day of Inter-American Friendship, Behind the 
Headlines in Europe, World Economic Coéperation, The 
United States and International Organization, Neutrality, 
Can Any Nation Live Unto Itself?, and European Con- 
flicts in the Near East. These yield a pretty general pic- 
ture of the world scene, the interplaying forces that pro- 
duce tensions and problems, the various sorts of solutions 
suggested for world difficulties, and the attitudes and am- 
bitions of races in conflict. The approach made to these 
problems by the international speakers is that of present- 
ing as calmly as possible, and without prejudice, both 
sides of the problems, that tolerant and sympathetic un- 
derstanding may result, and that hearers may pursue the 
subject further with suspended judgment, avoidance of 
violent recriminations, and with an honest effort to at- 
tribute sincerity of purpose to the racial groups with 
which one takes issue. 

It is found that when lecturers discuss conditions. in 
other countries, stressing constructive objectives rather 
than dwelling on prejudices and crimes, there develops a 
better understanding. It. seems that one of the great 
needs is to cultivate confidence and respect for other 
peoples in order to dispel suspicions based on inaccurate 
knowledge and startling half-truths. This is why Insti- 
tute programs carry the legend Jidge not the, motives of 
neighbors of other nations; seek rather to. understand 
them. 

Some of the most gratifying Institutes of International 
Understanding have been held in smaller communities 
such as Galva, Illinois; Oelwein, Iowa; and Lufkin, 
Texas. These found the results so worth while they 
are repeating their Institutes this year. As a matter 
of fact, in none of the Institutes was there any serious 
difficulty in the financing or in attracting attendance. 
In Ashland, Ohio, one of the communities to pioneer in 
the codperative Institute, there was great enthusiasm the 
second year the Institute was held, over 1,000 attending 
each week. Ashland will soon have the unique distinc- 
tion of its third annual Institute, and it anticipates a 
startlingly large attendance. 


Dox 30 speakers addressed Institutes of Interna- 
tional Understanding last year and more than 100 will 
be thus engaged this season. The type of men sought as 
speakers are those who are authorities in some given field 
of international affairs, who are good speakers, and who 
are primarily concerned with presenting facts instead of 
building up some particular propaganda case. A random 
sample of the 100 are F. Wilhelm Sollman, former mem- 
ber of the German Cabinet in the Stresemann govern- 
ment; Judge Pierre Crabites, special lecturer in the Law 
School of Louisiana State University, for 25 years Judge 
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on the International Bench in Cairo, Egypt; Dr. W. J. 
Sipprell, of British Columbia, former president of Co- 
lumbian College and an authority on Far Eastern affairs; 
Charles D. Hurrey, general secretary of the Committee 
on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, world 
traveller, and authority on international educational prob- 
lems; Dr. Ethan Colton, author of the Four Patterns of 
Revolution and The XYZ of Communism, and a recog- 
nized authority on international affairs; Dr. T. Z. Koo, 
of Shanghai, China, secretary of the China National 
Committee; Alfred Edwards, member of the British Par- 
liament, and Dr. E. Guy Cutshall, former chancellor of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The Institute speakers usually address on an average 
1,500 high-school students daily in the five communities 
they visit each week, and at least 500 in each evening 









forum; that is, 10,000 people each week. This is a con- 
servative estimate, for many a forum audience numbers 
1,000 or more, and frequently the high-school audiences 
are around 2,000. Some speakers can spend only a week 
at a time, some a few weeks, and several give six or 
eight weeks at a stretch. Those speakers who appear 
before Institutes for a period of eight weeks will, there- 
fore, address nearly 100,000 people! 

The enthusiasm of the speakers knows no bounds. 
One writes: 

The numbers at the evening meetings have amazed me. 
[ expected an average of a hundred or two, but in the 
five evening meetings I think I must have spoken to over 
4,000 people. The high-school and college assemblies were 
pretty much what I expected and must have numbered 
another 4,000 or thereabouts. 

I don’t know whether you realize what a big thing you 
are doing and what an opportunity you have. I have been 
connected with many an adult education project, but never 
with one which evoked anything like the public response 
which your project evoked in Iowa. 

Each community adds something of its own particular 
spirit in planning its Institute, with the result that there 
are local variations often of special interest. In New 
York State a group of members of the Ithaca Rotary Club 
made a special study of Institute-conducting and then 





Scholarship, insight, eloquence—these are requisites of Insti- 
tute speakers, among whom are: (left to right) Alfred Edwards, 
member of the British Parliament; Dr. 
President of Rotary International; Dr. Ethan Colton, author; 
Dr. Richard Hertz, diplomatist; Dr. W. 
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furnished speakers for some of the neighboring Clubs 
that might not otherwise be in a position to sponsor In 
stitutes. In one of these, at Owego, a program Was put 
on entitled Unoffictal Ambassadors of Goodwill. Three 
students, citizens of other countries studying at Cornell 
University, were presented, each interpreting in his way 
the spirit of the country from which he came. The pro 
gram drew further enrichment from a musical feature 
At Joliet, 


Illinois, the Rotary Club has for two years provided the 


by the wife of one of the Chinese students. 


Institute for its junior-college and high-school seniors and 
juniors. In Arkansas it has been the custom of several 
Rotary Clubs to present the Institute speakers at high 
schools exclusively, the feeling being that young people 
should have the advantage of a world-wide outlook as a 
preparation for their living in a new world. At Lorain, 


Patteson; (2) Miller; (3) Bachrach; (4) Koehne; (5) F 


Ohio, the Rotary Club 


sponsored the Institute, but 


{llen D. Albert, a Past 


enlisted the codperation of 
]. Sipprell, educator. the Woman’s Club in the 
selling of tickets to meet 
hnancial obligations. In some places Rotary Clubs have 
sponsored Institutes jointly with the American Legion, 
with other service clubs, or with school boards. In many 
cases these Institutes have proved to be well-balanced 
combinations of adult and youth education. 

One of the most interesting experiences in Institute 
observation is to sit in at the discussion hour of the eve 
ning forum. Naturally, the speaker has presented his 
particular theme as that which is vital to the solution of 
the world problems. The economist asserts that the real 
highway to peace is in economic codperation; the sociol 
ogist feels that in social readjustments lies the way; the 
authority on world politics offers world coéperation 
through well-balanced international organization as th 
aud ence vets its 


path to peace. In the open forum th 


] 


opportunity to challenge or defend these views and there 


results a valuable drawing out of individuals who, 


through previous study and thought, have likewise come 


to feel that this or that particular emphasis is the highway 


| 


Others not so well informed isk less techni il 


to peace. 
questions. One may ask whether out-and-out pacifism, 
such as that preached by the Quakers, would not solve 
all the world’s difficulties; another may ask the speaker 
if it would not be well to do away with nationalism 


that is. destroy national |Continued on page 6l| 
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(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
pation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 
The advancement of international understanding, 


goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


A-Hunting Will We Go? 


Xx. YON they will be flying south again—or north, if 
you live below the equator. Ducks against a cloudy 
sky. Geese in a wavering V, like airplanes in forma- 
tion behind their leader: 
. the honking drake 
Who speaks of reedy refuge for the night.” 

And the thoughtful hunter, eyes aloft, will turn his 
mind forward to “the season” ... and wonder. 

There will be more birds in North America this Fall. 
More than last Fall. Not more for the bag, perhaps, 
but more for next year’s breeding, and for years to 
come. Shorter open seasons, smaller bag limits, restora- 
tion of natural nesting places, in many sections give prom- 
ise that our vanishing wild fowl shall not completely 
vanish. The low in wild-life numbers was reached in 
1934. The trend has since been upward. 

But that upswing is neither sharp nor sure enough 
to reassure vigorous conservationist J. N, “Ding” Dar- 
ling. “We have lots of conservationists, but little con- 
servation,” he says elsewhere in these pages, “and our 
resources continue to disappear.” If the 11 million 
North American sportsmen who pay an annual fee to 
fish and hunt and the 36,000 groups whose avowed ob- 
ject is conservation were to organize and were to tell 
their story loudly enough—then, says Mr. Darling, the 
problem might be well along toward certain solution. 
All of which is not to gainsay the splendid work which 
some of these men and groups perform. 

Now conservation, as such, isn’t one of Rotary’s Ob- 
jects—but Community Service is. And a look at the 
record shows Rotary Clubs all the way from Bendigo, 
Australia, to Penn Yan, New York—either way round 
the globe—reforesting denuded tracts of land, lobbying 
for more game refuges, teaching conservation to young- 
sters, and solidly backing every sound movement to re- 
store the bounty of Nature. 

And Rotarian William S. Snow, of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia— whose business is conservation—is hopeful. 
People are learning, he thinks. For one thing, he says, 


“The ‘bag-limit sportsman’ is gradually going out of 
style. His place is being taken by the hunter or angler 
who looks upon the bag limit as a maximum, but who 
usually regulates his catch or kill in accordance with 
the supply at hand.” 

Conservation, to Rotarian Snow, is just a translation 
of Rotary’s service motto to fact. The hunter, as he 
rides forth shooting-bent, may submerge his selfishness 
well beneath his aim to save for future hunters . . . or 
he may, with blazing barrels, knock every winged thing 
neatly out of the sky, every creature on paws off the land- 


scape . . . and get his picture in the paper. 


Habit—Your Man Friday 


ss 

Hh: wrote William James, “is the flywheel 
of society, its most precious conserving agent.” It was 
the great philosopher's logic that as a man puts the de- 
tails of his daily life into “the effortless custody of auto- 
matism,” to the same extent does he free the higher 
powers of his mind for significant work. 

Now, William James probably didn’t know much 
about Rotary—he died when it was five years old—but 
even if he had, it is doubtful if he could have written 
anything that more felicitously fit one aspect of it— 
regular attendance. ; 

Consider that matter of Rotary Club attendance—or 
better, its champion, the perfect attender! You'll find 
him—or several of him—in every Club. He has never 
missed a meeting ... in one year, in ten years, in a 
quarter century. Going to the weekly luncheon has, for 
him, become automatic. On his way to his first meeting 
he may have had a brief chat with his man, Habit. 
“Now understand this,” he probably said, “every Thurs 
day you're to take me to Rotary.. And no argument! 
I'm a busy man—too busy in the morning to debat« 
going; too busy in the afternoon to regret not having 
gone.” And—like the roast beef—he is always there. 

But who wants to make a habit of Rotary Club at 
tendance? Well, a certain Rotarian in Texas, for one 
“In private life I am just a ‘hard-boiled’ lawyer,” he 
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writes, “but I count it a deep privilege to have been able 
to maintain 100 percent attendance during my long 
Rotary membership. For only in the fellowship of the 
weekly meeting can a man catch Rotary’s real spirit. I 
want to keep in touch with it, so I keep going back.” 

Be it said that there are indeed a few among the “100- 
percenters” who make perfect attendance an end in 
itself rather than a means to worthier ends—but the 
Texan is not among them. The impulse that turns his 
steps to his Club meeting each week has little in com- 
mon with theirs, has nothing to do with small glory. 
Who knows Rotary as does this Rotarian needs no re- 
minder of the rewards of regular attendance—relaxation, 
education, wider friendship. 

Then, of course, there is the member who wants to 
do better—who thinks the 60 percent attendance which 
Rotary requires of him almost too generous. But some- 
how he seldom bests it. A man once consulted with 
Goethe about an enterprise he hoped to launch, but ex- 
pressed some diffidence of his own ability to carry it 
through. “Ach!” replied the poet. “You need only blow 
on your hands!” 

The attendance habit? It is the flywheel of Rotary. 


The Way of the Machine 


A, OLD Negro was watching an experimental cot- 


ton-picking machine at work. The late Alexander Legge, 
farm-machinery manufacturer, said to him: 

“Uncle Tom, what will happen to your job if they 
begin picking all the cotton with machines?” 

The Negro rolled his eyes in thought. “Boss,” he said, 
“ah don’ know. But ah knows dis: whatebber ’t is, it 
cain’t be no harder dan pickin’ cotton.” 

Workers do not always have such faith. Machines 
have lightened burdens and increased the output of con- 
sumer goods past all reckoning; yet every important new 
machine causes widespread fear. “How many of us,” 
workers ask, “will be thrown out of jobs?” 
efforts have been made to beat the machine by destroy 


Sometimes 


ing or denying it. Self-binders were burned in the har- 
vest fields by angry scythemen. Laws were once passed 
forbidding the use of machinery in making hats. 
Machines are not beaten that way. But the facts about 
technological unemployment are slowly becoming better 
understood. But 
they make more jobs than they destroy. When agricul- 
ture, barely a century ago, was still largely an industry 


Machines do throw men out of jobs. 


of hands, backs, and animal labor, only 258 out of each 
1,000 persons were gainfully employed; 215 were agri- 
cultural workers. That was in 1820, in the United States. 
In 1930, in the United States, there were gainful jobs 
for 397 out of each 1,000; but only 85 of those jobs were 
in agriculture. Farms had been mechanized. Men who 
would have been farmers chose other occupations. 
Thanks to the machine invasion of industry, there were 
hundreds of occupations awaiting their potential skills. 
This is satisfying to know. But another fact must be 
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remembered. Machines make more employment in the 
long run, but may not create jobs for the particular men 
they displace; and, in the long run, as a social worker 
once put it, a man may starve. For full mastery in the 
machine age, we still have to give more thought to the 
problems of the transition period, when new machines 


Men are 


Even in the short run, 


make old labor techniques obsolescent. still 
more important than machines. 


they must not starve. 
Himmating Tragedy 


hve YPMENT of motives of reasonableness, says 


a contributor to a leaflet published at Antioch College, 
can greatly reduce the occurrence of tragedy. 

It can, and does, every day, but men weary in the 
development of reasonableness because tragedy seems to 
loom larger than its prevention. Because the common 
run of men naturally finds tragedy more arresting, more 
exciting, than no tragedy, tragedy gets the headlines. 


The strike overshadows the settlement: the warring 


nations overshadow the nations which after bitter wat 
fare have for centuries kept the peace; the potential riot 
is prevented, and there is “no story.” A generation ot 
casual headline readers asks, “What's the use?” 

Meanwhile men go on choosing an arduous life rather 
than a predatory one; learning the art of give and take, 
of mutual concession; in a thousand ways “relating 
aspiration to the social good.” 

A great task for a constructive press is to dramatize 


the triumph of reasonableness. 


Proof of the Premiuse 


Ww 
HY can't Rotary do something?” That plaint is 


common. Rotarians impatient for a warless world voice 


it often. And always the answer is: Rotary can do 
something—not corporatively, but as individuals. 
Is that technique sound, productive? Anyone con 


versant with the records of hundreds of Rotarians who 
lead their crafts and often their nations, would declare 
that it is. And here can be added one more proof. 

Not long ago in Switzerland was organized the Inter 
Geneve (places ol 


Its purpose: to ask Governments to set aside 


national Association of the Lieux de 
Geneva). 
in their own territories zones which would be absolutely 
country would 


neutral in time of war and which every 


pledge itself to respect in case of war. To these areas, 
women, children, and the aged might repair for safety. 
The Association set to work at once and soon re 
ceived agreements from Japan to neutralize most of Nan 
tao, a large suburb of Shanghai, and from Spanish 
Nationalists to set aside portions of certain cities, partic 
ularly Madrid. 

Of the six officers of the Association, four are Rota 
rians. The president is Past District Governor Louis 


Favre, honorary member of the Rotary Club of Geneva. 








Folk Who ve Found 
The Pot of Gold 


By William 4cDermott 


| IE POT o 


remember the 


gold at the end of the 


childhood leg- 


rainbow 


end about it? This is the story of a few 


who have found it and the secret of how 
they did it. 

I take it that the “pot of gold” for most 
of us is happiness—the opportunity to 
live a fairly useful, enjoyable life, not too 
saccharine or too bitter; successful to the 


point ol being satisfying, but not con 


suming us; seasoned with enough re 


verses and hardships to make it palatable 
and keeping the ego within bounds; and 
friend 


productive of many and varied 


ships, typified so effectively by Rotary. 
Thirty years ago I heard Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell give his 
j 


leres of Diamond 


famous lecture, 
s, in which he stressed 
the idea that fertile Helds of achievement 
are not across the world, but in one’s own 
vicinity. It started me looking for those 
who had discovered wealth at their own 


doorstep. Incidentally, that one lecture 


was given more than 12,000 times and 
the income from it was used to found a 
university of self-help in Philadelphia. | 
am told Dr. Conwell earned well on to 10 
million dollars with that lecture, all 
which he used to educate needy youth. 
One I remember best was a woman 90 
years old, crippled and living alone in a 
little cottage on the cemetery road, in my 
Kansas. I 


had known her well in childhood, but 


old home town of Winfield, 


years had passed and | had almost for 


gotten her, when a visit to old haunts 


brought back memories of her. I decided 
to look her up. 

Time had gnarled her features and her 
back was bent with rheumatism, but the 
familiar smile was still on her face. 

After reminiscing a little while, I ven- 


tured a word of sympathy for her 


concerning her ailments and _ lone- 


liness. To my astonishment, she 


gave me a rebuke instead of a tale 


ot woe 
“Don't dare pity me!” she 


“You think 


, lots of friends 


you 
blazed at me. 
Well 


and every morn 


almost 
I’m miserable? 
come in to see me, 
ing when I open the south window over 
there, the roses push right into the room 
and smile good morning to me.” 


I asked. 


It’s easy to find happi- 


“You're really happy?” 


“Yes, indeed. 


ness if seek The funny thing is 
our real needs are very few and easily 


satished, so that happiness is within the 
reach of practically everyone. Don’t for- 
get, too, that it is to be found in strange 
That is 
what makes the pursuit of happiness such 
a thrill!” 


Her words set me to thinking and to 


places and «nexpected ways. 


observing. I began to look in the out-of- 
way places for those who had apparently 
discovered the secret of happiness, and | 
found them in all walks of life, among 
the rich and poor, the high and low, the 
educated and: ignorant, the clever and 
clumsy, the aged and young. It became 
my hobby to locate happy people. . . . 
They buried in a little windswept hill 
top churchyard not long ago one who 
was of the happiest I have ever known. 
Born shortly after the Civil War, when 
Grant and Sheridan and Sherman were 
the heroes of the Northern States, she 
was given an adaptation of the name of 
the latter. A boy had been hoped for, 
but when the child turned out to be a 
girl, they called her Shermie. 
aunt, 


She was my and to go out to 
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like 
“Out to Old 


Aunt Shermie’s with 
James Whitcomb 
Aunt Mary’s.” 


Her life was lived on a Kansas plain 


was 
Riley 


going 


and she went as a bride to the little farm 
taken 
Just a plodder 


from which she was nearly 5| 


casket. 
along life’s dusty highway, 


years later in a 
unhonored 
and unsung by the throngs, she mack 
journey happily and usefully. 

Aunt Shermie’s cookie jar was always 


full of goodies and her heart of kindness . 
She belonged to the horse-and-buggy age. 
whose diversion was the trip to town Sat 
urday afternoans for the mail and gro | 
ceries, the Fourth of July picnic of rela ‘ 
tives and friends with country-fried P 
chicken and homemade ice cream, and ‘ 


the Christmas entertainment in the |itt« 
Old Aunt Sher 


mie typified the millions of pioneer wom 


one-room schoolhouse, 


en who fought the wilderness batt! 
their husbands’ side, happy in toiling an 
bringing up a family. 

Ask 5 000 Boy Scouts in Chicago \ h 


was the happiest person in their expe! 





ence and they will shout almost in un! 


1 to his 


son, “Ernie!” Although confined 


wheelchair from the time he was 


years of age, Ernie Stone became a Seoul 
at 12 and by the time he was 20 he was 
one of the first ten Boy Scouts in Chicagt 


in number of merit badges. It takes om 
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21 merit badges to be an Eagle Scout; 
Ernie, in his wheelchair, attained 38! 

The lad’s key to happiness, however, 
was not in overcoming handicaps, but in 
being an unofficial Scout coach to other 
boys getting ready for their tets. He 
would go to camp and be wheeled over 
the grounds, watching the boys swim 
and play baseball. He would then in- 
struct them on the “fine points.” 

Ernie was an examiner in the Court of 





Old Aunt €: 


Shermie typified 
the pioneer women who ‘ 
fought the wilderness battle .. . ‘ 


Honor and aided many boys in winning 
recognition. He literally put hundreds of 
Boy Scouts through their paces. A Scout- 
master declared him to be the best coun- 
selior in the city. 

When Ernie died at 22 years of age, 
from the infantile paralysis which had 
stricken him as a child, he passed away 
gamely and with a smile. Scouts crowded 
the church and declared him to be the 
gamest and happiest of all. 

During the holiday season several 
years ago the press of the land gave ac- 
counts of the kidnaping by Chinese ban- 
dits of an American missionary named 
Harriet Halverstadt. Rejected twice by 
church boards for foreign service on ac- 
count of poor health, she finally had pre- 
vailed on a women’s missionary group to 
send her out. In China she went to a 
field no one else would have—an island, 
where she labored alone among 60,009 
natives who cannot speak a word of Eng- 
lish. After six years in the interior she 
was on her way out for a furlough when 
bandits seized her for ransom. She final- 
ly persuaded them to release her. 

A classmate of hers, I well remember 
at the college banquets how her rippling 
laughter filled the hall and set the crowd 
roaring. The same laughter rippled out 
in the same old way when she told of her 
experiences with the bandits of China. 

“No one should be a missionary who 


can't see the point of a joke,” she insisted. 
“A sense of humor is as necessary as a 
zeal to preach. I ‘kidded’ the bandits into 
turning me loose by threatening to bring 
bad luck to the bones of their ancestors.” 
Anyone who can labor in the grime and 
loneliness of interior China and keep a 
cheerful heart cannot but be classed 
among the happiest. 

Clarence Darrow, the late famous crim 
inal lawyer, would have been the last one 
in the world to admit happiness. He said 
once he would be glad to die, as there 
was nothing to live for. 

Yet Darrow’s life and service belied his 
cynicism. Instead of being hard and sel! 
ish, he was the most sensitive and sympa 
thetic of men, reminding one of Abraham 
Lincoln in his emotional responsiveness. 
His theory was that no man is responsible 
for his deeds and therefore should not be 
punished for them. Life for him con 
sisted in saving as many as possible trom 
It may be a bit far-fetched to 
classify Darrow as “happy.” Yet many 


suffering. 


conceive happiness in terms of developing 
a satisfying philosophy of life and living 


up to it. In talking with him, I came 







Harriet Hai- 
verstadt went 

to a field no one 
else would have 
and labored alone 
among 60,000 Chinese 


to believe he had attained that 
philosophy as completely as 
anyone I know, and in that 
sense he was truly happy. 
One of the happiest persons 
I know occupies the seemingly 
anomalous position of judge 


All day 


long he listens to stories of do- 


of a divorce court. 


mestic wrangles and witnesses 
scenes where fervent love has 
turned to blistering hate. Out 
of such wreckage it would 
seem impossible to gain any satisfaction. 
And yet 

“You seem to be an optimist and to get 
a kick out of life,” I remarked to him one 
day—it was Judge Joseph Sabath, of Chi 
cago, to whom I was speaking. “Tell me 
the secret of it.” 

“Come in here with me,” he said, look 


ing at his watch. We were in his court 


room and he was about to go on the 


~ 


bench. “I've got five minutes to spare 


He led me past the witness chair, by 


the clerk’s desk, along the jury box, and 


then into his private chambers. 


“Here's where I have my fun,” ex 


smilingly 


4 


plained the Judge, 
“It’s a nice-looking room, all right,” | 


admitted. “But I can’t see that it is much 


of an antidote to the misery out there 


“This is only a stage setting. It’s the 


— 


drama that takes place here which counts 
See the fireplace over there—thos« pl 
tures on the wall——the books and maga 
zines lying about? Now look at what | 
have in my desk.” 

He opened it, revealing a box of cigars 
and a box of candy. 


“You've given me th 


“Go on,” I said. 


riddle. Now solve it.” 
“It’s perfectly simple. Most of the 
cases coming betore me are hopeless 


There is nothing to do but to grant th 
divorce and send the parties on their se] 


arate ways. If there aren’t anv children 


involved, it doesn’t worry me much 


procession ol 


“But all the time th 
divorce-seekers is march ng before me, 
I'm mentally fishing. I’m always looki: 
tor a chance to save a home, espe ill 


where there are youngsters. Every child 
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is entitled to both a mother and a dad. 

“When I spot a couple where any of 
the old love seems to linger or where | 
think there is a chance of a reconciliation, 
| beckon the lawyers to wait and invite 
the warring husband and wife to come 
invite 
After 
the husband has adjusted himself com 


When 


the wife has relaxed, I casually open the 


with me alone into this room. | 


them to sit down and take it easy. 
tortably, I pass him the cigars. 
drawer and offer her some candy. 


Ms 

2 STROLL over to the window, re 
mark about the weather, and then show 
them the pictures of the finest grandchil 
my own, of course! 
Then 


dren that ever lived 
\ friendly atmosphere is created, 
when the time is ripe, I suggest to them 
that we talk over their troubles and see 


it we can’t iron them out. I appeal to 
them to renew their earlier love. 

“If one of them begins to break, I know 
the battle is just about won. It is just as 
to be the husband who yields as 


When 


they're the greatest asset in this recon 


like ly 


the wite. the tears start and 


ciliation business—it is time for me to 
leave. I simply slip out a side door and 
they're there to themselves. 

“There may be some fretting and tum 
ing in the courtroom during the wait, 
but that is secondary. When a couple 
comes out smiling, hand in hand, I feel 
the thrill of a day’s work well done.” 

Judge Sabath’s constant angling for re 
concilable couples bears fruit every year 
in approximately 300 “catches,” the num 
ber of couples he successfully brings to 
gether again. During the Christmas sea 
son the average is double that of any 
other period of the year. He has pre 
vented at least a couple of thousand do 
mestic quarrels resulting in divorces. 

Incidentally, many interesting expert 
ences have marked his work. One recent 
Christmas Judge Sabath ate Christmas 
dinner in a tenement in the South Chi 
cago steel-mill district, the guest of a Pol 
ish laborer. The couple, parents of hve 
small children, had come to blows and a 
separation. After they been put 


through the court’s reconciliation process, 


had 


they celebrated by inviting him to be 
their guest at the Christmas feast. 
Another time a quarreling couple 
whom he had failed to reconcile, ap 
peared a few weeks after the divorce. 
“What you said to us was true,” said 
the ex-wife. “We're going to start again.” 
The Judge obligingly and gladly per- 
formed the wedding service, the while 
the lawyer for her husband in the divorce 
suit played the réle of best man! 
I left the courtroom, having solved the 


riddle of finding the diamond of happi- 
ness in the dust of despair. 

Studying the stars is said to be the 
most fascinating of all sciences. Certain 
it is the astronomers become devoted to 
their work like zealots or crusaders. One 
would think the most crushing blow 
which could come to such a scientist 
would be to lose his sight. 

Such a tragic experience came to one 
of the world’s greatest astronomers, and 
he took it with a smile. He was the late 
Protessor Edwin B. Frost, who shortly 
before his death retired as head ol Yerkes 
Observatory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin 
alter 34 years’ connection with it. 

Blindness began to creep in on him 
after he had completed a 15-year program 
of mapping, classifying, and determining 
the velocities of the stars in the Orion 
constellation. Although he had been al 
most totally blind for five years, he had 
gone on uninterruptedly in directing 
stellar observations and computations. 

“T consider my blindness an incon 
venience but not a tragedy,” he is quoted 
as having told a friend at one time. 
“There is too much to be done to fret 
about it.” 

The eyes of memory served Dr. Frost 
after his physical eyes had lost their 
power. Until he retired, assistants read 
to him long columns of figures running 
to ten points in the fractions and he was 
able to judge whether or not their deduc 
tions were correct. Aside from the never- 
diminishing thrill which a true scientist 

and Professor Frost was that in every 
sense of the word—gets out of his work, 
his greatest happiness came in helping 
young scientists to be scientific. 

“The young chaps are all ambitious,” 
he said to me once, with a whimsical 


smile. “and want to establish themselves. 


It is natural when one thinks he has hit 
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on a new theory or made a new discovery 
to want to prove it. My job has been to 
help some avoid premature conclusions 
and to encourage them to keep straight 
on the trail of fact, whether it bears out 
their idea or proves exactly the opposite 
Professor Frost had more than a ph 
he had a happiness and 
congeniality of spirits which were co: 





losophy of life 


tagious. 

Of all the irrepressibly delightful sou 
I have known through the years, non 
ever impressed me more as the apostle 0 
good humor and the joy of living than 
old chap, George Nevills, who had 
turn been a farmer, millwright, lumber 
jack, truck driver, and mail carrier. 

For 20 years George got up at 4 A. \ 
seven days a week, 52 weeks in the year, 
and went to his work in the Chica: 
stockyards, returning after dark except 
during the long days of the Summer. .\! 
that he asked was the “makin’s” for his 
old corncob pipe, an extra cup of cotle 
now and then, and his favorite chair o1 
the back porch. 

George fathered eight children and 
turned over his check as regularly as 
clockwork. 


but once, when he tacetiously advocated 


He never broke into print 


free streetcar rides tor parents of larg: 
families, on the basis that they were creat 
ing the patrons of the future. 

“What have you got to live for?” | 
asked him once halt-jokingly, yet won 
dering just what his philosophy was that 
would keep him at the grind uncomplain 
ingly like a galley slave. 

“Well, I've got my family, that’s first, 
said George between puffs. “Then I hav« 
a steady job, that’s second. I would put 
my friends third, and fourth the old pipe. 
enemy of nerves and indigestion. For 
good measure, there’s the excitement ol 
four years 


Presidential election 


The only thing I would particularly care 


every 


tc have would be a chance to attend an 

old-fashioned barn dance once again. 
We chatted for a while and then laps« 

Gently the Summer night 


into silence. 
settled down and enveloped us. Georg 
had his feet up on the porch railing and 
lolled comfortably in his favorite chair 
Puffs at the old pipe became fewer an¢ 
fewer, and finally there were none at all 
The pipe had gone out, but the old tel 
low didn’t know it. He had found the 
happiness of a nap at the day’s enc 
Maybe he dreamed of the barn dances 
of his youth, or of the log-rollings 19 the 
lumber camps, or of the Christmas cntet 
tainments in the country schoolhous: 


do not know. I only know there was 4 
TT zed, 


| 


contented smile on his face as he « 
and I envied him his happiness. 
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The first of two articles offering to the 
condescending male some good reasons 
for that phenomenon, 


FEW YEARS AGO five cities in 
Colorado found that the strip of land on 
which they flourished didn’t belong to 
the United States. A surveyor’s error 
committed a century earlier had stranded 
them technically, at least, in a no man’s 
land. 

But no one felt very deeply about it— 
except the ladies of a woman’s club in 
one of the cities. Blink the matter? 
Not they! That would be pretty shabby 
housekeeping. 

Instead they took steps—which led 
with surprising speed to official correc- 
tion of the error and to a great day ot 
celebration for the new “citizens.” 

Now, that spirit, I think, is typical of 
women’s clubs everywhere—and they are 
everywhere. But my readers have their 
own ideas of women’s clubs. And if they 
are normal males, more than once have 
they chuckled about “what the girls are 
studying now.” 

Of course, there is the newspaper col- 
umnist who betrayed his sex long enough 
to say that “The chief difference between 
women’s clubs and men’s clubs is that 
the former are rather more intellectual.” 

But let’s go back a bit—to the begin- 
ning of women’s clubs. Seventy years 
ago, Charles Dickens concluded a lec- 
ture tour of the United States, and the 
Press Club of New York planned a din- 
ner honoring him. Now, a number of 
literary ladies wanted dearly to attend, 
and they asked for tickets. Their re- 
quest was refused. Moreover, it was ‘ ac- 
corded a somewhat churlish treatment.” 
To one of the disappointed ladies, her- 
self a newspaper woman, this discrim- 
ination brought an idea. Why not, she 
asked, a club composed only of women? 
Calling a meeting in her own home, she 
and four other daring souls organized 
the Sorosis Club, the mother of women’s 
professional clubs.* The public drew 
back and clucked its tongue. What else 
to do in the face of so scandalous a de- 


* The first woman's club definitely organized in 
the United States was The Gleaners, which origi- 
nated in Bostan, Mass., in 1818. Its membership 
was limited to unmarried women who “met to dis- 
cuss questions of the proper attitude to be main- 
tained toward gentlemen.” 


Caution: Women at Work! 
By Violet C. Coulter 


the woman’s club. 
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A “somewhat churlish” snub from a gentleman's club inspired a band of 
literary ladies of the ’60s to form the fii st women's professional « ub, Sor 


parture from decorum? But Sorosis 
grew rapidly. 

The hubbub over the organization of 
Sorosis and other women’s clubs then 
tast sprouting simmered down to a sul 
len growl for a score of years, but it 
erupted into oratorical and_ editorial 
howls of protest when 60-odd clubs sent 
delegates to New York to celebrate th 
21st birthday of Sorosis. From that 
meeting was born, eventually, the Gen 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. To 
day that Federation has member clubs 
in 26 nations, represents about 2 million 
women, and includes all but the younger, 
more specialized groups such as the 
Parent-Teacher Congress, the Junior 
Leagues, the Townswomen’s Guilds of 
England and Scotland, the unofficial 
“Rotary Anns” and The Inner Wheel, 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, etc. 

Looking back, one can see that the 
sudden rash of women’s clubs was as 
natural as rain lilies after a Summer 
shower. The industrial revolution which 
threatened as the 19th Century dawned 
was in full swing as it ended. In its 
wake came increasing leisure for women 
as well as for men. People began to cen 
ter their interest on education. As a re- 
sult, there swiftly flowered Summer 


schools, night schools, university exten 
sion courses, Chautauqua—and women’ 
clubs. Organized primarily tor the 

tellectual betterment of the women so r¢ 


cently released from dipping candles and 


weaving cloth for their own households, 
Browning and Shakespeare Clubs qu 
blossomed. History clubs, travel clubs 


and library clubs ran riot over the land 
scape. 

But presently the women who had 
been hungrily studying other days and 
other lands awoke to the appalling 
knowledge that their children were dying 
in shtum-born epidemics, or from the ill 
bred In bad milk or polluted water; that 
forests were vanishing under ruthless es 
ploitation; that beauty spots and histori 
sites were being levelled or di spoiled by 
plundering money changers. Here was 
a plain case of bad housekeeping, vitally 
aflecting something close to them: thei 
homes and their children 

They rolled up their spiritual sleeves 
and pitched in! 

With one hand they saved historic Mt 
Vernon for the United States, and wit! 
the other labored for a pure food law 
They fought to save Niagara Falls trom 
profane, pillaging hands, the while the 
lent their energies to preserving the big 
trees in California. They battled to n 
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schooling compulsory for all under 14 
years of age and toiled side by side with 
the forces trying to conserve the nation’s 
And when the picket 


fences came down, they extended their 


water supply. 


gardens to the roadsides and called it 
highway beautification. 

Women’s clubs equipped the first Sum- 
mer playgrounds in certain crowded 
cities (living to see the city fathers main- 
tain dozens as an accepted part of civic 
housekeeping!) and paid instructors for 
the Moonlight Schools in isolated moun 
tain districts that hard-working, book- 
hungry adults might learn to read and 


write. 


They put united strength in back of 
the fight for a minimum-wage law, tor 
satety of factory and mine workers, for 
the reduction of fire waste, and for civil- 
service reforms. At the same time, they 
were backing a bill to establish a na- 
tional That victory in 
sight, they promptly plunged into the ac- 
tivities which ended in establishing the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona as a national 
park, 
Without 
speak, they 
ing Yellowstone Park from commercial 
abuse; working to secure public-health 


park service. 


pausing for breath, so to 
found themselves defend- 


nurses; enlisting in the fight against tu- 
berculosis; striving for free travelling li- 
braries in rural districts. 

Little of this was attempted single- 
Always the 


woman’s club has joined forces with 


handed, you understand. 


other workers in any endeavor for the 
common good. Some of it has been 
spectacular, but mostly it has been the 
homely tasks of community housekeep 
ing 

I call to mind a small woman's club in 
the county seat of a rich agricultural sec 
tion, one of a myriad such towns which 
fell on evil days in the general decline of 
farm prices. From force of habit the 
farmers came into town as usual on Sat- 
urdays, but they gathered in worried 
groups on the courthouse square instead 
of briskly trading in the stores as of old. 
Many ceased to bring in their families 
with them. What was the use? They 
had no money to spend. 

Then the woman's club took a hand, 
planning a farm woman’s market. Their 
menfolk snorted at the idea, muttering 
something about “patches.” 

“Better patches than rags,” retorted 
the women, who dipped into their 
meager club funds and bought a little 
lumber gray from lying long months in 
the quiet lumberyard. Stalls. which 
could be knocked down and set up 
weekly were made by boys in the high- 
school manval-training class. Then the 


clubwomen scoured the county roads, 
coaxing the shy farm women into those 
stalls with their wares—anything from 
homemade jellies to plump young hens 
and dewy roasting ears. 

As the nickels and dimes rolled in, the 
farm women lost their shyness. And the 
merchants lost their apathy as the nickels 
and dimes reached their tills. The tiny 
stall rental found its way into paint pots, 
and as the weeks sped by, the stalls blos- 
somed into gay colors and the sagging 
benches on the square were replaced by 
solid new ones. For the clubwomen re- 
invested in town betterment 
every penny they made. And the next 
year, a dozen farms paid taxes after a 


ligiously 


long delinquency! 

Or cross the seas and consider Tientsin 
and Tokyo. Women of 17 nations are 
represented in the Woman’s Club of 
Tientsin, and a like number in the Tokyo 
Woman's Club. They have just one aim 

to build a better understanding among 
the members and, through them, among 
the nationalities they represent. Or pon- 
der the possibilities for international un- 


Tilustrations by 
Wendell Kling 
When organized women tie on their 
aprons, things result—such as the 
farm market that saved a bad day. 


derstanding in the Pan-American schol- 
arships set up not long since by a num- 
ber of clubs in the General Federation. 
The potential harvest from these seeds 
of friendship is most certainly beyond 
computing. 

Change the scenery as you like. Shift 
the setting to Mexico, to France, to the 


Argentine, to Australia—though _ the 
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problems differ in each community, you 
will find that the clubwomen are begin 
ning to tackle them in their own tongues 
and after their own fashions. 

In every land the retrenchments of the 
depression years brought new perplexi 
ties. Clubs in the United States found 
themselves fighting to save what had 
been built. More than one township had 
to decide between needed bridges and 
full term of school. To a woman, th 
clubs made the decision—bridges can 
wait, but the years do not stand still for 
children. 

Therein lies the clue to every unde: 
taking of organized womanhood—a tir 
less fight for better order in the house oi 
mankind. What if it has made mistakes? 
After all, with experience comes wisdom. 
And as nation after nation enfranchises 
women, they can enforce their demands 
—for ballots make very serviceable and 
effective brooms in matters of community 
housekeeping! 

To know what to demand—that’s a 
problem women’s clubs dispose of sys 
tematically by investigation, by “adult 
education.” In earlier days, as I have 
suggested, adult education meant serving 
up pleasant bits of all the arts and 
sciences in hygienic wrappers and letting 
it go at that. Today it means that, plus 
much more. Your modern clubwoman 
does study the arts, but she thinks of 
them in terms of her community’s need 
of them which leads her to move that a 
travelling art exhibit be booked for the 
benefit of local school children. She does 
study the sciences, which may prompt 
her to ask questions about, and then go 
to work on, the town’s unpalatable drink 
ing water. 

In other words, she has become an in 
terpreter as well as a researcher, a doer 
as well as a dreamer. 

And women’s clubs know about the 
new neighborhood, the larger neighbor 
hood which sgience has built of the 
world. Well do they know that back 
yard quarrels are unpleasant and fruit 
less, that brickbats and bickerings yield 
no good. Even better do they know the 
horror and desolation that bullets and 
poison gas can bring to that larger neigh 
borhood. 

Some day the millions of women who 
have become articulate through their 
clubs will discover that ballots speak 
louder than bullets; and once that know!- 
edge spreads to the hinterlands of the 
nations, you will see the parents of the 
20th Century faring forth unafraid on 
the splendid venture of making a better 
life for their children. 

Suddenly they will discover that it 1s 
all a matter of economics—just another 
problem in managing the home! 
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Dalen—Benefactor of Sailors 


Photos: (above) Brown Bros all others) Hartmanr 








Boicur from darkness was the gift of Dr. Gustaf Dalen to modern seamen. 
Invented by this Swedish engineer, automatic valves light unattended beacons 


in every ocean. By this means lights from lighthouses, lightbuoys, and light 








5 Though blind, Dalen (al 
ships are kindled at twilight and extinguished at dawn, during the entire year, kept 8 jE REN 
for each outgoing light is replaced automatically by another. For this contribu- collaborators by long-distance 
tion to the safety of ocean travel and commerce, Dr. Dalen was awarded the telephone almost PY) 
Nobel Prize in physics in 1912. The following year an The burner (inset 
explosion cost him his sight, but he continued to supervise Dalen light, with the 
research in his factories until his death December 9, 1937. an acetylene accumu 
Today Dalen lights in every sea are enduring monuments stay lighted nea 
to the man who made ocean travel safer than ever before. lo ql bale: a tale ' 
j ANIOUu is Islalle ad isf {} 
OE SRE IF 

















Dalen lights warn navigators of dangerous waters in every ocean. Typi- 
cal are those near Habuschiwa, Japan (above), and Havana, Cuba (below). 
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four sons follow him into Rotary membership 
Another has seen three sons and a son-in lew 
take the same course. The first is C. M. SHan 
NON, of Mt. Jackson. The second, A. F. Carney 
of Norfolk. They with their sons are shown in 
the photographs below: THe SHANNoNs (in tl 
upper row, left to right), C. R., Martinsbur: 
W. Va.; C. M., the head of the house: H. § 
Luray, Va.; D. V., Mt. Jackson; J. M., M 
Jackson. Mrs, C. M. SHANNON is pianist at t! 
Mt. Jackson Rotary Club. . . . THe Carneys | 
the lower row, left to right), RaLtpu A., Norfo 
F. F., Exmore, Va.; A. F., the head of the hou 
R. L. (only son never to have held memb 
ship); L. H., Suffolk, Va.; Georce F. Warr: 
The Canadian Advisory Committee weighs a point at its recent meeting in Chi- setsias tual peices! ae 

cago: (left to right) Members Charles W. O'Neill and James W. Holtby; Chair- Despite Floods. Should flood waters 
frthur S. FitzGerald; Members Percy W. Turner and Oliver C. Melntyre. creep in around Osawatomie, Kans., again, R 
tarians in those parts will know what to d 








man 
get to their Club luncheon. They have a p: 
AS the Wheel & Garis dent. Rorartans C. R. HEPLER and A, R. M 
LAUGHLIN, in that predicament some time a 
procured a motorboat, pushed off from the st 
Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest — of the water-locked State Hospital, where 





I. serve, and put-putted through the trees 
RIBUTE. Of the 4,761 Secretaries serving of Brazil must withdraw from Rotary Inter shrubbery—to be on hand in the dining-roo 
that many Rotary Clubs now in 1938, 1,233 held national Advices from Rotary’s District Gov the Cresse Hotel at 12 sharp. | 
th ume office last year. Of the 4,761 Club rnor there and from the Rotary Club of Rio =. o 
Presidents, 108 are reélected Presidents de Janeiro reveal a quite different situation, June Memory. To as many of the I! 
ate es The Government has no animosity for, but rath who attended Rotary’s San Francisco Cony 
Birthday Gift. Not long ago Grorce W er bears goodwill toward, Rotary, whose activ as are now coaxing their memories to bring 
ScuuLTz, of Pompton Lakes, N. J., reached hi ities and principles it appreciates, and it will be the full flavor of the event and its dynan 
Ist birthday—and thus his mayjorit On the pleased to have the 1940 Convention held in poetic setting does Mrs. Gustavus S. Mu 
ume great day he was admitted to membership — Rio de Janeiro, The Government is requiring — wife of a Rotarian of Stockton. Calif... ad 
in the Rotary Clubsof Butler, N. J., his classifica that each Brazilian Rotary Club become a not the following ordered lines: 
tion: printing His Club deems him the young for-profit corporation to render it a legal entity 
est Rotarian in the world. Is he under the laws of the country. It would ap Bripce Licuts at EveNinc 
da pear that as soon as certain proposed changes in Who has spun from the air these giant u 


Were they loosed from a titan’s reel 
To span the great tide, where tt rises and 





Honor. To head its new Division of Cul the Constitution and By-Laws of the Rotary 


| Relations, the State Department of the Clubs of Brazil have reached Rotary’s Central 


tura 
ind have been approved by the Board of With a filament of steel? 


United States Government has selected Dr. Ben Ofhx 


MARK CHERRINGTON, long Directors of Rotary International, there will be 


time member of the Ro 


The sunset is snared in a twisted net— 
Then, dying entangled, still glows 


Photo: Hopkins 


no further question about the situation of the 
Rotary Clubs of Brazil. 





tary Club of Denver, Colo 

The aim of the division ts . 6 8 In these topaz ghosts on the parapet, 

to help bring national cul Nomen-Omen. This year’s President of the In these golden intaglios. 

tures and individuals into Rotary Club of Douglas, Ariz., is RicHarp R ee 

working harmon with Meauins. His classification: restaurants. He's Long Short Story. Through these col 
each othe ROTARIAN one man who, as a lad, must have needed no in the June ROTARIAN the Rotary Club of Carson 
CHERRINGTON S experienc special advice on vocations. He just followed — City, Nev., laid claim to being the Club in 
aptly recommends him for his nose—or his name. smallest State capital in the United Stat N 
that assignment. For 12 ae i challenger has appeared. Now the Club wants 
years he has directed a Like Father, Like Son. Maybe dads make _ to broaden its claim to add that it has th t 
Foundation for the Ad Relator clearer footprints in Virginia than dads elsewher« est President of any Rotary Club. He is W1 
vancement of Social Sea do. It would seem so from a Rotary point of | Liam T. Hotcoms, 5 feet tall in his I 
ences at the University of Denver, and through view. One Rotarian father in that State has seen feet. Evidence substantiating the claim t 


ilmost continuous lectures, seminars, model 


The Shannons and the Catheys—whose families take to Rotary almost to a man. 


League of Nations assemblies, and banquets has 
made Denver and environs perhaps as world 
minded an inland locality as exists. Denver 
Rotarians, too, credit him with having lifted and 
broadened their international horizons signih 
cant through his own addresses and others 
from world authorities he has introduced 
>. > > 

Omnipresent Newsman. Joun J. Munpy 
has been going to meetings of his Club, the 
Rotary Club of Ashtabula, Ohio, virtually every 
Friday for 17 years. But always does he go in a 
dual rdle: (1) as a member of the Club, (2) as 
a representative of the Ashtabula Star and Bea 
con, His performance in the latter yields yearly 
a fat pack of press clippings about local Rotary 
activities. A Rotarian journalist covering Rotary 
for 17 years gives all appearances of being a 
Rotary record. Is there proof to the contrary? 

> > * 

Rotary in Brazil. A recent news dis- 
patch from Brazil appearing in many news- 
papers seemed to indicate that the Rotary Clubs 
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Nevada Rotarians in assorted sizes. 


photograph (above) showing (from left to right) 
A. M. Smirn, 6 feet 6 inches tall, biggest mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Reno, Nev., 
ROTARIAN 


“biggest 


little city in the world”; Ho.Lcoms: 
RoTARIANS JOHN L. Harvey, PETER A. 


Newton, Past President, Sergeant- 


AMODEI, 


and Rasy J. 
at-Arms, and Secretary, respectively, of the Car- 


son City Club. 


* * * 
Commentary. Heser J. Grant, president 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 


honorary 
Lake City, 


Church), is an 
Club of Salt 


Mormon 
Rotary 


Saints (the 


member of the 


Utah. Unable to attend the meetings of the 
Club because he had an important meeting 
each week at the same hour, but being im- 


pressed by the purpose and possibilities of Ro- 
said that he had 
to change the of the important meeting so 
that he might attend most of the 
the Rotary Club. 


tary, he recently determined 
time 


luncheons of 


+ * * 


Signal. Speakers whose polished phrases run 
away with them—far, far past the point where 
they should have stopped—are no worry to the 
Rotary Club of 
Cootamundra, Austra- 


new 


lia. A signal flags them 
That 


a miniature 


down. signal 1s 
railroad 
built and 
presented to the Club 
Secretary, J. W. 


KirLEyY. Suppose a ten 


semaphore 
by its 


minute speaker has just 
begun. This is how the 
three-position upper 
quadrant railway signal 
works: The signal arm 


clicks 


and 


straight up 


two green lights 


flash on. Five minutes 











pass. The arm drops 
to a 45° angle (as 
shown in the _ photo, 
left) and one green 


light gives place to.a red one. The ten minutes 
over, the signal arm drops to a horizontal posi- 
tion (spelling danger) and two red lights flash 
brightly. The speaker sits. 

* * * 

Youth in the Saddle. Has any Rotary Club 
anywhere a younger set of incumbent officers 
than heads the Rotary Club of Auburn, Ky.? 
Anprew E, Newcomer, Jr., President, is 27; 
Witsur M. Youne, Vice-President, is 26; JOHN 
M. Hamauin, Secretary, is 25. 


» * . 


Archivist. Historical research being his 
after-hours’ occupation, it was natural that Ro- 
TARIAN Leo C. Littie, Grand Haven, Mich., 
lawyer, should produce a history of his Rotary 


Club. Into a 44-page book he has readably com- 
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pressed a sketch of his Club's growth, member guay; Paul P. Harris (pioneer veteran membe 35 I 
: . W acke drive hicagc I U.S 1 
biographies, Rotary philo ind mucl tse egg S B.. SSA; Ft iF 
S ’ . fllG ‘ oover, Palo Alt Ca U.S.A ( \ 
e e ler pain a tac a) } > 
England; J. Layt Ralst« 
Erratum. Comes to | a correction from Montreal, Que., Canada; Ume 
Past Districr Governor Frep R. SMITH f ss yan E age a 16 Minam ‘ 
T Wast TI . me Aoyama Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan 
acoma, ' e prec ot . . 
1 1 ash. re | R Canadian Advisory Committee: Arthur S. Fit 
ent District Conferences, says, was not tl Gerald (chartered nting service), ( a Bldg 
. f lames W } h 
meeting in New York City, as was reported in ; : . 1 
oF e Hawkesbury | er ( Le 
THe Rorartan ALMANACK August, but on Canada; Oliver Mel ne 
ace : : t x ( tal City Box 
held in Tacoma—and tl Februa 19 n ( P vi 
Rotary Clubs of Vancou Victoria, S; ‘ ) ( Canada 
Bases ln at } F i er 5 ) © 
Portland, and Seattle participated. Epwarp I Box 156, Charlottetow: Prince Edward 8 Canad 
. ) ] ’ 
KiNG, then President at la, Initiat I European Advisory Committee: Wi! k 
. « member), ‘t Hoe I 
. is; Karel Neuw ) 
Committees. Presipenr Grorcre C HAGER Soukenicka ul. 8, Brno. Czechoslovakia 
announces the following Committees for 1938 (financial exchanges), Borst Stock 
3 ‘ Joseph Imre (medicine opht ology ) 1 
39—this list being a continuation of that appear elli Gd. 15, Budapest, Hur win R if 
: distributing stl { ; Rell a 
ing in these pages in th nber issue. Chair distributing), Castlefc ; Shetheld, Eng 
Jean Appleton (educat w). 99. Boulevard H 
men are the first named: mann, Paris, France; Paul Baillod (general law 
Rotary Foundation Honorary Trustees: Arch ( tice), 1, Rue du Pommie Neuchatel, Switzerl 
Klumph (lumber—wholesaling and retailing distribut I do Marko rc (grat g), Brankova 
ing), 1948 Carter Road F Cleveland, Ohio Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
U.S.A.; Maurice — (abrasives manufacturing) Representatives of Districts ¢t ‘ ted in a subse 
19 rue de Paradis, Paris, Donato Gaminatr quent installment of ¢ lepartme 
(civil engineering), Burgues Montevideo, l Tr M x SCRATCHPA 
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OCTOBER FINDS ROTARYS PRESIDENT 
GEORGE C_HAGER and MRS. HAGER INTHE 
LAST DAYS OF A SIX WEEKS visiT 











He that has a house to put ’s head in has a 


OCTOBER 








good head piece. = the tenth month, has 
; Sh ikespeare 31 days, and concludes 
a : with Allhallow’ Eve. 
Rotary’s member- —1922, First issue of La Nota } Rota 
ship total now ( Cnhees canis f th 
stands above the Nes ee al 
200,000 mark—a the 3 OT STEN = 
figure the first } : 
four or five mem- ween 
bers of the first : R s of Peru =: 
Club would never 3—1§ Dr. Allen D. Albert, R 
have indulged tary’s President in 1915-16, is born. & 
themselves even 6—1 ee sear mere ee = 
in their fondest high Ceaoryeses yearn Niger yi: Bae 
dreams which, tai — ae " = 
by the way, were joumns: the <i f Rotary nations ™® 
in no sense un- with ¢ nization of a Club at K t 
imaginative. But 10—1938, I Extension Com) u ( 
Rotary’s empha- 17—1938. k a a al 
SIS 1s not on num- 
bers, but the man. 22 20, Total number of Rotary ¢ 
Ye MAN wWITH the & ’ in th nization t ' | 
Ye SCRATCHPAD. ( 1, 
26—1938, I Investment Com) Chi 
CUR 
27—1938, F Finance Compr ( 
The Committee on Election of Pre I 
national will mee n ¢ go 





Total Rotary Clubs in the world (Sept. 7, 1938), 4,761: 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 200,300. 
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Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement 


The Philippines 


Club Builds Civic Spirit 


BacoLop—Civic spirit and pride run high in 
the Rotary Club of Bacolod Though scarcely) 
a year old it has initiated an improvement in 
local police service and trafhe control; has cen 
tered public attention on the need of a better fire 


department and more efficient postal, telegraph 


is helping deserving hig! 


and water service 
chool students and athletes. 
Ceylon 
/ 
Present Flag at Club Meeting 
Cotompo—-To the Rotary Club of Colombo 


has been presented a flag received from the Ro 


tarv Club of Prague, Czechoslovakia. Greetings 


of fellowship and goodwill were dispatched to 


the donor Club as an expression of the Colombo 


Rotarians’ appreciation 


Hungary 
< 4 
Prizes from Friendliness 
Bupaprestr—Prizes to winners of the high 
school essay contest orgamized by the Rotary) 
Club of Budapest with the codperation of th 
Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., were re 
cently presented at a festival The Hungarian 
students wrote about Pittsburgh and Pennsyl 
vania; Pittsburgh students, about Hungary 
Australia 


Boost Gains on Service Front 


INVERELL—Sponsoring the formation of a 
society was but one of the Com 
Rotary Club of 


It helped crippled children 


home-building 


munity Service projects of the 


'nverell last. year. 


When Rotarians of Melbourne, Aus 
tralia, held a benefit ball for a 
local agency that assists mothers 
in the “back blocks,” they selected 
for a decorative theme the symbol 
of that agency, the white auto 
mobile and the stork — which they 
surrounded with real native flora. 


The event yielded the Center £ 434. 


youngsters who needed glasses, gave 


and wo}! 

funds to war refugees in China, aided students 
to yet a technical-college education, gave gym- 
Nasium apparatus 


Curacao 
Club Has Nonstop Service Program 


Initiated by the Rotary Club of 


Curacao and later carried forward by the Gov 


(,URACAO— 


ernment have been the establishment of a chil- 


dren’s library, the giving of lunches to under 


} 


privileged children, the encouragement of a re 


Now the Club is 


forestation program. promot 


ing maternity aid 


Italy 
Give Scholarships for Study 


So that students from other lands may study 
the Rotary Clubs of 
a number of 


at the University of Perugia, 


Perugia and Verona have assigned 


scholarships. 
Engla nd 
Need Fa: 


LOUGHBOROUGH—Cooperation 


Survey More Playgrounds! 

of 22. Rotary 
Clubs in near-by communities with the Rotary 
Club of Loughborough resulted in an unusual 


a a 


201 i 
TRAVELLING 
AL 





RY 41). 
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Just when the hundreds of war or- 
phans in Hankow, China, had begun 
to think there wasn’t any fun left 
in the world, along came local Ro 
tarians to give them a mighty joll) 
afternoon not soon to be for- 
gotten for its donkey rides, jug- 
gling acts—and lemonade! The 
Hankow Club gives medical aid 
and refurbished toys to the waifs. 


survey of playing fields in Loughborough.  ( 
vinced that recreational facilities are but 13 
the Club js 
Town Council for 


cent of the city’s requirements, 


senting the survey to the 


sideration 


New 


SHEFFIELD—When_ the 


Camp Greets Campers 


Rotary Club of § 
field held its 17th annual Summer holida 
for fatherless boys this year, it welcome: 
young guests to a new 28-acre camp and 


tractive building. 


China 


Provides Aid to Refugees 


PrIPING—Sixteen persons, most of the 


vees from every section of the count 


been helped in recent months by the Rotary ( 
of Peiping. For some, employment was 
several were sent back to their native pro 
others were given temporary financial ai \ 
total of $685 was disbursed by the Club i 

ing for the cases. 

Gives Funds to Red Cross 

than $1,000 raised 
charity bazaar was given Hankow R 
Cross by the Rotary Club of Chungking 


$1,400 netted in a benefit theater 


CHUNGKING—More 





to the 


pertor 


was presented to the Chungking Red Cros 


Canada 
A Long List 


Ontr.—The quiz class wil 
The first question: What can a R 
Club of Hamilton 
report that in 


Community Service? 

HAMILTon, 
to ord c. 
Club do? The Rotary 
befitting 


years it has sponsored 363 


with all modesty, 


in recent 
soldiers; aided 120 widows of soldiers 
provide treatment for 250 crippled boys, 
cases being presently followed; given 51.! 
nually for a Summer boys’ camp; provides 


plimentary Christmas dinners with pri 


Photo: C. J. } 
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high scholastic ranking; arranged 90 free mem- 
the Y.M.C.A.; 
juvenile court; given four full university scholar- 


berships in helped establish a 


ships. 


Fair Boosts Club’s Funds 


Ont.—Oshawa’'s children 
are not neglected. To aid the 
Rotary Club of Oshawa gave more than $3,700 


crippled 
last 


OSHAWA, 
them year 
for hospitalization, transportation, education, en- 
Pro- 


ceeds from a Rotary Fair provided most of the 


tertainment, and medicine and equipment. 


tunds. 


Union of South Africa 
Provide Working-Gul Hostel 
GerMistoN—Housing is a problem for work- 


ing girls employed in a large factory in Germis- 


ton. To help toward a solution of the problem 


the Rotary Club of Germiston is establishing a 
hostel which will provide accommodations for 
100 girls. 


India 
11,000 Rupees 


BANGALORE—Two hospitals in Bangalore have 


Assure Cancer Aid 


been made recipients of gifts from the Rotary 
Club of Bangalore. For radium purchase by one 


institution 5,000 rupees have been given; 6,000 





Corn on the cob coming off! At the 
dinner climaxing a farm tour made 
by Rotarians of Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Left to right) Wilbur T. Gruber, the Club's 
Assistant Secretary; Marvin L. Lugar, Rural 
Urban Committee Chairman; H. E. Abboit, 
county agricultural agent and a local member. 


rupees have been presented to another for deep 
X-ray therapy. These gifts assure the Bangalore 


public of efficient cancer treatment. 


Japan 
Promotes Child Health 


SappoRO—To improve the health of school 
children, a member of the Rotary Club of Sap- 
poro has contributed 15,000 yen. 


United States of America 
A Pair of Boys Find Rota y 


Wosurn, Mass.—Every year two Woburn 
high-school senior boys chosen for their manli- 
hess, deportment, and scholastic standing are in- 
vited to attend meetings of the Rotary Club of 
Woburn and become “Junior Rotarians.” At 
the school year’s end they address the Club, tell 
of impressions gained, express appreciation for 
the kindness extended. 


Present Site for Scouts 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—Codéperation among men 
imbued with the ideal of service may involve 


A record of sorts 
was chalked up by 
the Rotary Club of 
Gary, Ind., when 
its Board of Di- 
rectors, to a man, 
visited Rota- 
ry’s Secretariat 
in Chicago. Ro- 
tary’s Secreta y, 
Chesley R. Perry 
(4th from right), 
piloted the tour. 


intercommunity as well 
as intracommunity” en 
terprises. Clearly dem 
onstrated was this fact 


when Rotarians of Beaver 
Dam, Hartford, Horicon, 








Mayville, Waupun, and 
West Bend, Wis., met 
with the Rotary Club of Fond du Lac to pre 
sent to the Badger Area Scout Council a new 
recreation building and a unit of four smaller 
structures, unencumbered, on a camp site given 


some years ago by a Fond du Lac Rotarian 


Message Flies over the Sea 


Lonpon, Ounlo.—Across an ocean 


eap d t 
greetings not long back from one Rotary Club 
to another of like nam It cam ibout du 
ing Air-Mail Week in the United States, when 
to the Rotary Club of London, England, went 
a letter from the Rotary Club of London, O 
Shortly came the answer from the London, | 
land, Rotarians, acknowledging the greetin 
heartily reciprocating the good wish 
Assist Reforestation Project 

PENN Yan, N. Y.—The Rotary Club of Penn 
Yan believes in planning—and planting—for th 
future. Its members cooperated recently with 
the Girl Scouts and the Izaak Walton League in 


a reforestation project in which more than 3 


young trees were planted. 


Foster World Neighborliness 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN.—Rotarians should kné 
their neighbors, whether they live acro 
alleys or the oceans, believe members of the Ro 
tary Club of Springfield. To acquaint 
consumers with the important tobacco indust 
in and around Springfield, letters have been sent 
inviting them to visit the cit And t ( iint 
their fellow townsmen with other countri 
posing the Rotary world, t Rotary ¢ yj 


sponsoring a series of artick 


Aid Girls to Get Training 


Mr. PLEASANT, Tex.—To assist girls in th 


vicinity of Mt. Pleasant to obtain training in 
homemaking under the direction of the National 
Youth Administration, the Rotary Club of Mt 
Pleasant will operate a part-time resident project. 
The girls will live in the resident home for 15 


Distinguished visitor at the annual 
Rose Festival in Portland, 
was President Emeritus Paul P. Har- 
ris, shown here with Past President 
Estes Snedecor; Ross McIntyre, then 
President of the Portland Club; and 
Andrew A. Patterson, the Club's Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. At their backs 
is the Club’s floral parade float. 


Oreg., 





days each month, during which time th will 
receive remuneration { the NYA whi 
viding assistanc to publi nonprofit t 
prises, such as hospita 
phans’ homes I 
serving, shopping, b 
d the direct 
tent house mot ( V1 

using faciliti 
Deserving Get Scholarships 

Denver, Core H t 
cat 1 1S Wort t 
t Rota ( { 1) S 

) It b t 

t itten I 
t cholarshi S 
Not completec W 
( itt pa n 

varded a cl i | 

| | 


gation reveals 
During the past ) had 


a member of the D r Club 


They Went Home Happy 


Sr. PETERSBURG, FI S lave a wa 

disappearing when their | or ew a 

of crippled children But i 

appearing when a numl f n hear a 

which discloses that duri Rota 

have cared for eight ged 

whose handicaps kept t trom the gam 

fun which children ind that six of t 

eight were pronounced « That is what t 
vers of the Rotary ¢ St. Pet 








heard recentl and they were glad Contribu 
tions for the work during the period amounted 
to more than S1 000 


751 Crippled Children Get Aid 


fonite, ALA Back in December, 1931, the 
Rotar Club of Mobile looked over its com 
unity, found a desperate need: crippled chil 
dren—not only in its own city, but also in the 
urrounding area Its members didn't just talk 
iufter they looked Rather, they established an 
orthopedic ward at the Mobile Infirmary, and in 
the nearly seven ensuing years have watched 
with yratification—as has the community—the 


extraordinary work which has there been done. 
A recent checkup 1 that 751 
had been treated in the 50 cured. 


disclose children 


ward, 2 


fward Youthful Archers 


HUNTINGTON Park, CAL “Robinetta Hood” 
ind “Robin Hood" were the names used in 
christening” the girl and boy winners, respec 
tively, of the free-for-all archery tournament 
ponsored by the Rotary Club of Huntington 
Park. Following the competition in “Sherwood 
Forest,” medals and prizes were presented to the 
outhtul arrow shooters 
Study Farm Problems 

AsHrsoro, N, C.—Promotion of better rural 
urban relations was the object of a motor tour 
in which Asheboro Rotarians recently travelled 


60 miles in one afternoon to visit outstanding 
farms lerracing ‘sMtrnp cropping retoresta 
tion, and other developments of modern farm 
ing received attention. Members voted to make 
such a tour an annual occurrence 


They CAN Meet Four Times a Week 
San 
fellow ship ot th 


San FRANCISCO, CALII Francisco Ro 


enjoy the 


tarians, naturally 
























'T was a sizable assignment the speakers’ table had when Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Rotarians honored their Outgoing District Governor and new President 


(Left to right) Rotarians Deming 
trict Governor W. McLuckie, 


M: iclise, 
srisbane, 


Australia; 


Hills; Warren Betts, 


Culver City, Calif.; D 
Robert Gibson, Los Angeles, C 


Calif.; Ric 


severly 


Smith, then President of the Los Angeles Club; Marvin Park, the honored Outgoing Governor 
local member; Karl Schurz, honored Incoming President; John Conley and William Bailey, 
members; Harry Sherman, new President of the Hollywood, Calif., Club; John Hill, Beverly | 


weekly meetings of their Rotary Club. But, 

have found, they like to spend mor 

hour a eit with men of like mind 

So the Rotary Roundtable four days a week finds 
1 generous percentage of the Club’s membership 


on hand for luncheon together. Members’ birth 
da ire cause for cakes and candles. 
Use 195 Acres for Fun 

Jackson, Miss.—It’s worth a lot to a young 
ter to be a Bov Scout, a Girl Scout, or a 4-H 
Club member in Jackson! Being one, opens 
the gate to the 195-acre camp which the Rotar 
Club of Jackson established 16 vears ago. For 
the use of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Club 
members, and Rotarians and their families, it 
includes a lake, facilities for picnics and camp 


they 


than one 
and spirit. 


used by 


ing, and wild life. Representing an investment 
of over $20,000, the camp has been 
over 1,500 young people this year. 


Build Temporary Homes for Pheasants 


Wis.—Lovers of bird 


vicinity of 


MERRILL, 


larly Merrill 


pheasants—in_ the 
One of three groups w thich, as a cor- 
poration, maintain the International 
House (left) at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in Columbus, ts the local 
Rotary Club. The plaque on the 
mantel (below ) attests to the Club's 
interest in students of every land. 

























lite—particu 


nave 



















Rotary Club of Me 
project, the Clul 
6 shelter 


a warm regard for the 
As a 
built 6 electric brooding 


Community Service 
houses, 
and & 50x108-foot running pens for the n 
300 baby pheasants it has secured -from the St 
which also furnishes feed. O 


the birds are 


of Wisconsin, 
tained when but one day old, 
their freedom after eight wecks. 


Brothers under One Roof 


Co_umMBus, On1o—Prominently displayed 


the living-room wall of Ohio State Univer 


International House in Columbus 


emblem—significant of the 


new 
Rotary 
the Rotary Club of Columbus continues to 


contributi 


international goodwill in its own 
the 


House, 


toward 


munity. From Club have come fun 


furnishing the which last school \ 
commodated 15 student occupants from CI 
and the United Stat 


Japan, Germany, Canada, 


Sull other nationalities will be represent 
the vears ahead. The Columbus Rotary ( 
International Service Committee Chair 
president of the corporation which mainta 
and operates the House [see cut]. Given t 
local church by the family of a long-ti 


fessor, the House is leased to the corporati 


Eat in and Look at Laundry 
ParcHocuE, N. Y.—New 


ness of a fellow 

Rotary Club of Patchogue when it held 

I uncl 
- - © 

was served at the place of business, ent 

laundry’s 


insight into tl 
member was the gain 


ing some time back in a laundry. 


nent was recruited from the 
nel, a tour of the plant was made. 


Provide Vocational Aid for Youth 
Fra.—The Rotary Club of Stark 
helps boys and girls to know about the w 

day they face—through the hig! 
vocational civics course it initiated last \ 

aid further, the Club put vocational bi 

the school and town libraries, 
on varied occupations, placed several st 


STARKE, 


world 


secured 
positions. 


Announcing 270 Friends 


PuHrLapELpHtIA, Pa.—One hundred 
five Philadelphia have 
friends—all Rotarians. In a _ recent 


anive to help the local Y.M.C.A., 135 


] 


boys made 


* For the story back of the Internati 
idea, see The House with the World |i 
Harry Edmonds, page 28, this issue. 
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of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia took part in 
the movement, contributed $1,310. Each Ro- 
tarian has since received the name of one young 
chap so that personal contact can be made be- 


tween men and boys. 


Dollars for Tune-Givers 


PortaLes, N. Mex.—The Portales High School 
band played well. Agreement was certainly gen- 
eral on that. How about uniforms? asked some- 


one in the Rotary Club of Portales. The answer 
wasn't long in coming: a Rotary-sponsored drive 


to collect money with which to outfit the young 
musicians. The community responded with a 
clinking tune which made the bandsters smile: 


$1,500. 


Club Backs Recreational Activities 

Westr Patm Beacu, Fra.—More and more, 
communities are realizing that adequate play- 
grounds and recreational facilities play a large 
part in molding sound citizenship. The Rotary 
Club of West Palm Beach gave ample evidence 
some time back that it is well aware of that 
truth, for to a Negro recreational project it gave 
$75. Yearly the Club lends financial aid to a 


Girl Scout camp. 


Camp Gets Picture Projector 

RocuesterR, N. Y¥Y.—Worthy work wil bring 
recognition, he Rotary Club of Rochester was 
reminded of that recently when to the Sunshine 
Camp it sponsors came a gilt trom the New 
York Department Auxiliary to Sons of Veterans 
of the Civil War. Each year, wherever the 
Auxiliary meets, it leaves a memento to some 
worthy organization. This year it selected the 
Rotary Sunshine Camp. The gift: a projector 
or motion pictures, complete with large folding 


screen 


Funds Help Injured Collegian 

Worcester, Mass.—With college graduation 
but six months away, a Worcester girl was in 
jured in an automobile accident. Her immedi 
ate future indeed looked dark, for her injuries 
made it impossible for her to continue in work 
which helped pay her expenses. Apprised of 
the fact, the Rotary Club of Worcester granted 
her a loan, enabled her to continue her school 
work with the rest of her class. 


Loans Assist Ambitious Youth 
CuarLoTTe, N. C.—Young people of Meck- 
lenburg County, in which Charlotte is located, 
who have the urge to continue their education, 
but find doing so impossible because of lack of 
tunds, have discovered a good friend in the Ro- 
tary Club of Charlotte. The student loan fund, 
with over $10,000 in loans outstanding during 
1938, has proved a helping hand to the would- 


Large works from four small Rotary 
Clubs: (from top down) Troupers of 
a show produced by the Rotary 
Club of Woodstock, Va., which net- 
ted $325 for philanthropic ends.... 
Flag raising at a Y.M.C.A. camp in 
which the Rotary Club of Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada, and local Rotarian Dr. 
Weston Krupp have invested $5,000. 
... Inviting modern swimming pool 
initiated for its community by the 
Rotary Club of Susanville, Calif., 
and developed through civic codper- 
ation....Road sign erected by the 
young Rotary Club of Niles, Calif. 


























2nd from top) Woodstock (Ont.) Dai'y Sent ird) East 





4 
be collegian The maximum loan to any ap 
int in any one year is $300; the maximum 

unount to any one applicant for all years, $400. 
Help 80 to College 

Ei Dorapo, ARK Fight vears ago the Ro 
tary Club of El Dorado embarked on a new a 
nue ¢ Communit Service Recently at inven 
tor taking time th work wa reviewed, was 


ronounced worth while. The Community Serv- 


\ student Joan fund which has helped 80 
ung people to secure college training O71 
»10,000 has been loaned in the eight-year pe 
riod, | than | percent has been written off 
in itself an indication of the caliber of young 
peo} whom EI] Dorado Rotarians assist 
The above iten reprinted jrom the Septembei 
ROTARIAN, 4 inadvertently credited to the Ro- 
Cluih of kl Dorad Kans rathe than to 
the Rotary Clu of El Dorado, Ark Humble 


pologies!—Eps 


Youth Has a Night 


Halloween—the night that once meant soaped 
window nerve-shattering ticktacks. missing 
t idders, rope acro sidewalks, and even 
mor rious acts of destruction—is on the wa 
out Kut Halloween—the might which mixes 
fun with law and order—is on the way in, Fun 
vhich builds as fast supplanting “fun’’ which 
destro Organized evenings are proving of 
more real excitement than the old destruction 

ct did 

On the front in many cities directing youthful 
energies on the eve when ghosts are said to walk 
ire many Rotary Clubs. In Sheridan, Wyo., for 
instance, more than 2,000 children last year 


joined in a program of fun which had its ini 


tial impetus in the mind of a Sheridan Rotarian 

Dr. E. G. Denison. Five years ago was Ro 
tarian Denison’s first experiment in rechannel 
lin outhful energies on Halloween. He took 
2 of the neighborhood youngsters to a theater, 
treated them to candy—in exchange for their 


ledge to refrain from acts of depredation in the 
ommunity. So well did it work, so well did 
the children like the idea, that the 
Sheridan Rotarian 
Rotary Club and the 

with an extension of the 
And when 


} 


follow Ing 


vear the approached fellow 


members of the Chamber 
ot Commerce plan: a 
party for all the children in the cit 
children came—by the hun 


Now the event has 


the Eve came, the 


dreds, Halloween-costumed 


a gala night in the child lite of Sheridan 


becom 


Last vear the 2,000 who attended—in 6-degree 


joined in a_ parade, 


below-zero temperature- 


mmpeted for prizes for the best costumes, con 


sumed great quantities of hot chocolate, dough- 


nuts, apples. Police reported not a single case 
of depredation in the city 
In Stamford, Conn., the Rotary 


1,000 children, plus 


Club gave a 
giant party to which over 
idults, came. Twelve désignated points of the 
city were the gathering grounds for the crowds 
he 52 Rotarians who helped in the entertain 
ment, it is safe to say, had as much fun as the 
More than $600 was spent 


1.000 


oungsters 
Nearly 
which bring annual joy to young hearts, com 
veted in the vearly Halloween parade which the 
Rotary Club of Woodstock, Ont., Canada, spon 


children, dressed in costumes 


ored last year. Prizes were awarded to the best 


costumed youngsters. All contestants were given 
cand) 

The Rotary Club of Lynwood, Calif., helps 
which the city 


children par- 


sponsor the Halloween parack 


holds every year. Hundreds of 
ticipate. 
girls playing together—that's the 


And it’s all for fun! 


Boys and 


fundamental idea 
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The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


| 

| 
R, ai 

NX ARE is the male heart that doesn't tingle 

to the thrill of railroading. You find railroad 

}ans wt Pumpkin Junction, waiting for the local 


from Brookville to puff in; you find them in 
model-engineers clubs * arguing about the gauge 
to use; you find them on fan trips exploring 
unnels, trestles, yards, and roundhouses. But 

Eart Criark, of Buckhannon, W. Va., 


another variety of the species. 


* * . 


Some day if you espy a fellow planted a short 


distance from a locomotive and avidly locating 


it in the finder of his camera, you will have 
bagged a genuine, dyed-in-the-wool railroad 
fan. ‘These railroad-picture fans find the busi- 
n of taking engine photographs a hobby that 
is as varied and comprehensive as book or stamp 
collecting, yet far cheaper. 

Rarity is not an item in engine photographs, 


but detail is. A good engine-picture collection 


doesn’t begin to rate attention until it has 
reached about 1,000 prints, and there are col- 
lections said to include 10,000. Like the philat- 


list, the engine-picture fan specializes. He may 


collect B. & O.s, S. P.s, or Pennsylvanias. 
Sometimes he will be interested only in nar- 
row-gauge engines, a hard collection to get, or 


in old prints, still harder to get. Then again, 
he may be a fan attracted only by the 


team railroad, or 


“steam” 
a “juice”? fan impressed only 
by interurbans and city trolley lines. 

With his camera he will ride 
lurching branch-line trains or, if necessary, drive 
for miles to get a good set of pictures. He will 


over piles of ties and empty gondolas 


ever-present 


4 | unber 
and brave the smoke and cinders of yards and 


roundhouses to “shoot” an old forgotten  six- 


wheel switcher while railroad men gape in 


unazement. He may be on the station plat- 


form when the westbound express comes in at 
| A.M., ready to try a time shot or a flashlight 
exposure, or in the Chicago yards as the Broad- 
way Limited starts its run to New York. 


But not every picture fan is on the hunt for 


ngine photographs. He may photograph sta- 
tions, trestles, or signalling systems. He may 
base his collection on wrecks—the more piled 


See Backyard Trains, by Weldon Melick, THe 


Roraritan, August, 1937. 


With his ever-ready camera in hand, 
the railroad-picture fan will travel 
miles to “shoot” the newest locomo- 
tive pausing for water or even an 
old six-wheel switcher in the yards. 
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up, the better—yet he will defend the safety of 
his form of transportation against all comers. 

Usually 
must be 116 size, although the postcard size 
Photographs always are taken tl 
Furthermore, collect: 


Picture fans are particular. print 
acce pted. 
long way of the film. 
frown on incomplete data, for ordinarily t! 
print itself must show the lettering and nu 
bering on both the cab and the tender. Oth 
information includes the classification of the 
gine, size Of driving wheels and cylinders, tr 
tive force, weight of engine, builder and dat 
building, and where the picture was taken. 
Railroad fans also include those who col! 
tickets, bra 
Many mo 


railroaders have formed hobby clubs. 


train orders, timetables, passes, 


couplers, and railroad calendars. 


Strangely enough, it is only in recent 
that railroads have awakened to the publi 
inherent in the fan. They 
various trips for picture fans, model railroad 


value now off 


or historical students. 

Railroad men think of railroading as sor 
thing connected with the stock market, equi 
statistics, and | 


trusts, carlo adings, 


But to the effervescent and loyal 


ment 
finance. 
railroading is recognized as a form of tra 
portation which has wallowed in romance fr 
the days of the diminutive Tom Thumb t 

present day of gleaming streamliners and mi 
Mallet engines pounding over shining rails. 


What's Your Hobby? 


October is here again and so ts THe Groom 
with another invitation. He invites you to 
in your name and hobby to be listed here. 
a sure way to meet other Rotarians or mem 


of their families—by mail. 

Kerosene Lamps: WW. H. Sentman (wishes ¢ 
old glass kerosene lamps to his collection of 
lamps), Waverly, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Stamps: Peter Landy (wishes to trade Austr 
stamps for ‘“foreign’’ and British Dominions’ stamp 
57 Taylor St., Toowoomba, Queensland. Austral 

Stamps: William Pohlmann, Jr. (wishes & 
respond with collectors in South and Central An 
and in British possessions in Western  hemisph 
2212 College Ave., Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A 

Landscape Painting and Breeding Cocker Span 
iels: C. Dunning (wishes to correspond 4 





others interested in same hobbies), W.E.B.C. B 
ing, Duluth, Minn., U.S.A. 
—THE 


HospsynHorse GRrooM 
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Why Some Men 





What’s the REAL secret of those who make fortunes? 
Let’s toss aside the old “‘success-story” fairy tales— 
and the wall-mottoes about ** Work Hard” and** Strive 
and Succeed.” They’re bunk; and you know it! 


7OU'VE seen men work till they were ready to drop 
and get nowhere. You've seen fellows with as 
much brains as anyone else—rutted in miserable jobs; 
waiting year after year for “dead men’s shoes,” for the 
man above to pass out of the picture, or move up a peg! 
You've seen these things. They’re real to you. And 
you've puzzled time and time again over what ts the 
TRUE reason some men grow rich so fast—while others 
stand still. This question once puzzled another man who 
has since become famous. Years ago Napoleon Hill de 
termined to find the answer to it. AND HIE HAS! 


How He Analyzed Henry Ford Once Each 
Year for Over 20 Years 


Over a period of 25 years Napoleon Hill went personally to 
the men who had made fortunes. Asked them how the 4] 7/-R 
AGE MAN could get rich. Got close to men like Ford, Edison 
Wrigley, Schwab, Woolworth, Eastman, Gillette, Firestone, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Armour, Marshall Ficld—to over 500 
rich men, most of whom /iad been poor. He spent hour after 
hour with them: climinated theories; extracted and recorded 
their real secrets. Then he 
saw them againandagain 


What These They checked the truth 
: of his findings, and per- 
13 Steps to Riches sonally approved them. 
Will Do For You 


For example, Andrew 

Carnegie was one of the 
Describe the inside secret of 
Ford’s stupendous achieve- 





first men Hill talked with 


ments. years ago. ( ‘arnegie gave 
Bring you the secret formula him hours of time; then 

which was the basis of Car- . sca = 
said: “Go see this man 


negie’s fortune. : : , 
Give you the “guts” to demand Ford. Study him. You 
more of life and get it. — will learn how a man ean 
Show you how t» convert ideas il. OE . P 
start at scratch, without 


into cash. 
Show you how to sell your serv- money or great school 
ing, and become wealthy 


ices for more than you ever 


got before. fm : 
Se Wie Mae to waster the 6 Ford will one day domi- 
basic fears. nate the motor indus 


Show you how men start at 
scratch, without pull, great 
education or money, and ac- 
cumulate fortunes. 


of the mysterious “sixth 
sense’ now being discussed 
ail over the world. 

Describe the astounding prin- 
cip'e of the “Master Mind,” 
used by all who accumulate 


things it will DO for you. 


Explain the 5 major methods by 
which sex energy may be used 
to improve personality. 

Explain the 5 steps to complete 
self-confidence. 


cure a positon. 

Show how to master procrasti- 
nation. 

Teperate with you ine business | OF without money—NOW. 
and social relationships. 











SEND NO MONEY 


Give you a practical knowledge This book is GUARANTEED to 
prove its own case! The partial list of 
contents tells but a fraction 


any reason whatever it does not more 
) than live up to every claim, it COSTS 
ae. renee. YOU NOTHING. Send no 
with this coupon, unless you want to 
When the book reaches you, deposit 
with postman only $2, plus few cents 
postage. Then, unless within 
Outline the 5 best ways to pro- you agree that YOUR KEY TO 
RICHES IS DEFINITELY IN THIS 
VOLUME —return it and your money 
will be refunded. Mail coupon 


The Ralston Society, 
Dept. R10, Meriden, Conn. 
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Grow Rich So Fast 


try.” So Hill saw Ford. And he got to know him well. (In 


fact, Mr. Hill's first automobile was delivered to him by M1 


‘ 
\ 1 


Ford, who drove it around the block and showed him OW 


+ 


to run it.) Then Hill made 
Ford—and has done so once 


his first personal analysis 
eacit yea) vel 
] 1 } 


He has carefully made note of every principle used by Ford 
in his miraculous rise trom poverty to powet 


The 13 Steps to 
Riches 


Out of this research has come 
an amazing new book which 
tells the THIRTEEN definite, 
practical ways for ANY Al 
ERAGE MAN OR WOMAN 
to grow rich “THINK AND 
GROW RICH” does not give 
vou mental tricks, exercises, 
or copy-book notions about 

sticking at it,” “strive hard,” 
or any claptrap. It tells 
CLEARLY the 13 spec‘fic 
steps to riches YOU can easily 
start to take the minute you 
begin reading the book—th 
ictual Steps that have led to 
thousands and millions of 
dollars for other men and 
women who had NO MORE 
TO START WITH THAN 
YOU HAVE AT THIS VERY 
MOMENT! 

This book will give you a 
SUCCESS MIND-—bring vou 
into immediate contact with 
a new irresistible POWER 
which will automatically re 





“Has Changed His Life" 
“A frier es . © 


recently 


From a Congressman 


Hill has , 


HW R 
I ~ Hf 


“Thank God for Mr. Hill" 


iH 


“Arouses One Into Action” 


\I H 











move the obstacles that get in - B. | 
your way It will cause you Ma \ D e, Art 
to think in bigger ideas 

banish self-consciousness and 

an “inieriority complex’’—give you a dynamic, magnetic personality 
that will draw people to you, gain their hearty co-operation. It 
will tell vou how to put back into vourself even greater power 


courage, and taith than the 


took out of you It will start 
flowing through your mind. And it will 
bring you RICHES—in money, 
ships, family and business associations 
and in harmony within your own 


new ideas 


depression 










friend 


— Check here if enclosing $2 WITH this coupon In that case 
we pay postage—you save. The same 5-day return privilege 


mind ! 
Pte eseseesssssesessssesecesasesssese 
: 
s THE RALSTON SOCIETY 
: Dept. R10, 

of the =: Meriden, Conn. 

But if for § Send me “THINK AND 

$ GROW. RICH!” I ] 

money : PA oe 
. } days 
+ + l j le 1 
: 
. 

5 days © ~Name 
s Name ...... 
. 
: 
s Address eas 
: 

with 4 

.- Ce 
H 
H 
; applies, of course 
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May I Suggest— .. . . By William Lyon Phelps 


New Books for Autumn Reading . . . 


g IE Rotary Club of New York City 


deserves universal and prolonged ap- 
plause for making possible the produc- 
tion of an important and valuable book 
(of about 400 pages) called Slams of 
New York. 1 quote from the introduc- 
tion: “Service to the community is in- 
herent in the objectives of Rotary. 

Rotarian Raymond J. Knoeppel suggested 
to the Boys Work Committee of the 
Rotary Club of New York that it make a 
study of boys—their conditions and op- 
portunities on Manhattan Island.” This 
book, written by Harry Manuel Shulman, 
gives the definite results of prolonged re- 
search. It accurately describes conditions 
and suggests remedies. Nearly all per- 
sons are agreed, I suppose, that slums 
eventually have to go; they ought to be 
an anachronism. The 
complish this are the subject of discus 
sion in this book; which gives informa- 


tion that will astonish many who have 


methods to ac- 


not thought much on the subject. 
* * * 

To turn from so terrible a dishgure- 
ment of modern life to something re- 
freshingly beautiful, let me suggest to 
Rotarians living in New York and New 
England, and to others who go there at 
certain seasons, to follow the example of 
Rotarian Charles W. Whittlesey, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, who, accompanied 
by Mrs. Whittlesey, made three journeys 
by motor from the mouth of 
the Connecticut River at Long 
Island Sound to its source near 
the Canadian boundary. His 
little book, illus- 
trated by photographs taken 
by the author, is called Cross- 
ing and Recrossing the Con 
necticut River. The secondary 
title is A Description of the 
River from Its Mouth to Its 
Source, with a History of Its 
Ferries and Bridges. The 
scenery along this lovely river 





copiously 


is enchanting; it will remind 
all who have been in Great 
Britain of the ineffable beauty 
of the English countryside. 
And it is pleasant to know that 
this river is so accessible; one 
does not have to make a long 
and expensive journey. I am 
particularly interested in Mr. 
Whittlesey’s charming volume, 
for in my youth I walked for 
some 200 miles along the 
banks of this river, and re- 





peatedly I took the steamer between 


Hartford and its mouth. 
* a ok 


As Coventry Patmore said: 
Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 

How has she cheapened Paradise; 
How given for nought her precious gift, 

How spoiled the bread and spilt the 

wine, 

Which spent with due respective thrift, 

Hlad made beasts men and men divine. 
I am quoting from memory; but such 
is the idea. He was speaking of foolish 
women who were in every sense of the 
word, agreeable; but here comes an orig- 
inal little volume delightfully diverting, 
called 4 Galaxy of Disagreeable Women, 
by Peter and K. Oliver. I hope I shall 
be forgiven in saying that the initials of 
the feminine partner in this charming 
rogues’ gallery illustrate the book’s effect 

it is indeed a K. O.* We often think 
of beautiful women in fiction. Tenny- 
son's poem A Dream of Fair Women 
presented a select list from history and 
romance; George Saintsbury gave a small 
list from 19th Century novels, professing 
his willingness to marry any one of them; 
he had courage in including Beatrix Es- 
mond. But, in accordance with the spirit 


* Abbreviation for American. slang expression 
“knockout,’’ which means ‘‘a striking or attractive 
person or thing.” 


Through this scenic region motored Rotarian Whittlesey to 
explore the Connecticut River from its mouth to its source. 





ight, Courtesy of General f: 





And an Introduction to Their Authors 


of our times, the Olivers have cleverly 
and discriminatingly chosen the follow. 
ing specimens, with sufficient evidence 
from the works in which they appear: 
Miss Jenkyns, Mrs. Bardell, Lady Bare 
acres, Mrs. Tarvin, Mrs. Bennet, Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, The Duchess, Mrs. 
Proudie. (I was shocked to hear in the 
Yale Theater production of the play from 
the novel directed by a distinguished Scot, 
the name Proudie pronounced Proody. 
Golly!) Iam not telling you in this issue 
the names of the novels where these dis 
agreeable females appear, for I think it 
will amuse you and your families to sce 
how many you can instantly recognize; 
possibly I shall disclose the secret in the 
next issue of this magazine. The Olivers 
have performed a service both to litera- 
ture and to the study of human nature. 
* * * 

Zona Gale, of Wisconsin, the famous 
American novelist, has written a beautiful 
memorial biography of Frank Miller, 
who founded and controlled the unique 
Mission Inn at Riverside, California. Her 
slender book is called Frank Miller of 
Mission Inn, and is illustrated by many 
pictures of the family and place. This 
modern knight, without fear and without 
blemish, was born in Wisconsin, went 
out as a little boy with the family to Cal- 
ifornia, and his subsequent career could 
have happened only in the United States. 

He was brought up by 
his parents exactly as | 
was, devoutly religious. 
The extracts from his 
boyish diary describing 
his life at home and at 
school (although he was 
Wisconsin and [| was 
,Connecticut) are amaz- 
ingly like my own; ex- 
cept that I was always a 
good speller and he had 
more courage and enter- 
prise. He began in ex- 
treme poverty and with 
no prospects; and his as- 
tonishing success, as | 
have said, could not 
have crowned his energy) 
in any other country. 
His personality was cven 
more astounding than 
his success; I never 
heard of a man even re- 
motely resembling //”, 
although thousands o! 
others have attained 
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equal success in the fulfillment of their 
heart’s desire. 

His passion for beauty was as remark- 
able as his original ideas in the creation 
of it. Hundreds of thousands have vis- 
ited the Mission Inn. It was in 1919 that 
I saw it; and it made me happy to know 
that the American prima donna Marcella 
Craft, the idol of the critical German 
audiences at Munich in 1911 and 1913— 
not as a guest singer, but as their own 
resident soprano of the great court opera 
house—became so closely identified with 
the educational work at the Inn. Frank 
Miller had his childish dream realized; 
it was to be a good man and make other 
people happy. Miss Gale has told the 
story of his life with sympathy, under- 
standing, and literary art. 

“eae ar 

Stephen Vincent Benét, whose short 
story The Devil and Daniel Webster has 
the marks of a masterpiece, has seen fit 
to allow the publication in book form of 
another short one, Johnny Pye and the 
Fool-Killer, in which the illustrations also 
are full of originality and wit. I liked 
particularly the shape of a cloud in one 
of them. This title brings me back to 
my childhood when I used to hear from 
my parents the expression “fool-killer” 
very often, not infrequently with uncom- 
plimentary references to my own pros- 
pects. Mr. Benét has shown his accus- 
tomed skill both in the incidents and in 
the style. 

* * * 

Sigrid Undset, Norwegian novelist, 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1928, has 
written a short novel appropriately called 
Images in a Mirror, because not only are 
the lives of three persons accurately re- 
flected in its pages, but also I suspect that 
many readers will find images not unlike 
their own. The people and the scenery 
are Scandinavian; but there is exactly 
the same difference between these peo- 
ple and the people of other countries 
as there is between six and half a dozen. 
Deviations from moral rectitude are usu- 
ally based on illusion; seldom have 
I seen in a novel or a play the illusion 
so clearly presented as in this brief story. 
It would be well if those on the verge 
would say to themselves: Jt does not 
pay. Apart from the literary skill shown 
here and the interesting pictures of Scan- 
dinavian life in Winter and Summer, in 
town and country, this book carries an 
impressive moral. 

* * * 

So many murder and detective stories 
are dull that I take pleasure in recom- 
mending those that are not. Our beloved 
novelist Mary Roberts Rinehart, whose 
autobiography was even more thrilling 
than her works of fiction, has written a 


most ingenious yarn of the Maine coast 
in the Summertime when the “smart set” 
afflict its beauty. This is called The 
Wall, and if you like a well-told tale 
where there are at least a dozen suspects, 
and where more than one apparently in 
explicable murder happens, you will like 





Courtesy, Farrar & Rinehart 


The Fool-Killer, Johnny Pye’s nem- 
esis, whom Stephen Vincent Benét 
describes in his most recent book. 


this. As always in her work, the com 
plicated plot is managed with consum 
mate skill. 

Then if you want crime novels of ter- 
rific breathless excitement, books that 
will make you for a time forget major 
disasters and minor annoyances, books 
that will make an accommodation jerk 
water train seem like a streamliner, I 
recommend two. Death Rides the For- 
est, by Rupert Grayson, is one of them. 
This will remind you of The Prisoner of 
Zenda; and the death of the villain is ex 
tremely similar to the elimination of 
Rupert of Hentzau. It is curious that 
Mr. Grayson’s hero, well named Gun 
Cotton, should now be exhibiting his 
prowess in Danubian castles, for the last 
time I met him he was outwitting gun- 
men in New York City. He would be 
a good friend to have if one were in dan- 
ger. 

The other thriller resembles Death 
Rides the Forest in not having a dull line. 
No sooner is the hero out of one mortal 
peril than he is in another and a worse 
one. The extreme improbability of these 
events (and persons) does not (for me) 
detract from the excitement. These are 
romantic diversions, and there are times 
when we (unlike Queen Victoria) are 
amused. “Amusement” is the word. 
You will forget this book after you have 
read it; you will forget yourself while 





reading it. Its name: Salute Blue 
Mask!, by Anthony Morton. This ama 
teur criminal can give cards and spades to 
professionals, and he does. 

Another murder story I have read dur 
ing the last month is They Talked of 
Poison, by March Evermay. I liked it. 

. * . 

All interested in contemporary fiction 
should read a little tract by the accom 
plished English novelist and critic Storm 
Jameson. It is called The Novel in Con 
temporary Life. One can read it through 
in 20 minutes; it is filled with challeng 
ing ideas. 

. * * 

Claude Bragdon, author, architect, ac 
tor, producer, painter, sculptor, mystic, 
and various other things, could not write 
his lite, so he has written his //ves, there 
being the feline quota. His autobiog 
raphy is called More Lives Than One. | 
like the chapters dealing with the actual 
more than those dealing with the mysti 
cal. I was particularly interested in 
everything he writes about the stage; and 
the story of his relations with Walter 
Hampden, especially with the magnif 
cent and memorable production of Cj 
rano de Bergerac, was to me the summit 
of the book. 

. + . 

In the latter part of the 19th Century 
there was no more brilliant newspaper 
in the United States than the New York 
Sun, whose editor was Charles A. Dana, 
ably assisted by Messrs. Edward Mitchell, 
Chester Lord, and others. It was th 
newspaperman’s newspaper; all the me 
tropolitan reporters and journalists read 
the Sun every day. Those who hated its 
policies read it for the ability displayed 
in its editing and for its wit. Dana was 
a journalistic genius; he gave tone to the 
entire paper, so that not only the editorial 
page and the “stories,” but even briet 
news items were written in a manner that 
combined accuracy with distinction. The 
whole paper was a school of English com 
position. Dana was a classical scholar 
and, while cynical toward highbrows and 
college professors, was a highbrow him 
self of the first magnitude, as far as ac 
quaintance with various languages and 
standard literature was concerned. 

It was high time that a biography of 
this amazing editor should appear; and 
the one on my desk was worth waiting 
for. It is by Candace Stone, is called 
Dana and the Sun, is fully documented, 
has taken years of research, and the figure 
of the man and what he attempted to do 
with the power of the press stand out 
saliently. 

Dana hated the Evening Post and its 
editor, Edwin Lawrence Godkin. They 
were for political reform, and he believed 
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Student Model 


@ Smart modern lines combine with 
Underwood quality, efficiency and 
simplicity of operation in this new 
model, designed specially for stu- 
dent use. Embodies outstanding Un- 
derwood features . . . Standard Key- 
board, complete typing visibility, 
Back spacer, new Sealed Action 
frame, compact and light in weight. 
Ideal for study room, library, for 
trips, and for countless other pur- 


pe Ses. 


@ See your nearest Underwood 
Dealer today for complete informa- 
tion about the Student, or the com- 
plete line of Underwood Portable 
Typewriters . . . a model for every 
purpose at a price for every purse. 


Portable Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 


Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding 
Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and 


other Supplies 
One Park Avenue - - - New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 








DOES YOUR LIBRARY RECEIVE 
“THE ROTARIAN’’? 


More than 4,000 libraries and schools re- 
ceive Rotary's magazine every month 
through the courtesy of Rotarians and 
Rotary Clubs. Does yours? Here is the 
best way of giving to the public the in- 
formation contained in these columns. 
Subscriptions are $1.50 the year (U. S. 
and Canada). When ordering, write di- 
rectly to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 














“The Rotarian” 


When writing, please mention 











in the bosses. Thus many thought God- 
kin was on the side of the angels and 
Dana on the side of the devil. The fa- 
miliar phrase expressed the common atti- 
tude, “The Sun makes vice attractive in 
the morning and Godkin makes virtue 
unattractive in the evening.” Dana’s 
briet editorials had a venomous wit; and 
I remember one the first sentence of 
which made a right and left shot. His 
Godkin was matched by his 
natred of President Grover Cleveland; 
so when Cleveland announced his Vene- 
zuela policy, the Sun’s editorial began, 
“The Evening Post, which differed from 
Grover Cleveland only on the one occa- 
sion when he was right, says . . .” etc. 

When Richard Le Gallienne published 
his version of Omar Khayyam, the Sun 
stated that Mr. Le Gallienne had prepared 
a version of Omar Khayyam “for the ben- 
efit of those who are dissatisfied with Fitz- 
gerald’s version.” I should have liked to 
see these passages and others quoted in the 
book. 
it should have mentioned one peculiarity. 
When the chairman who introduced him 
took his seat on the stage directly behind 
the speaker, as is not uncommon, Dana 
turned around and delivered nearly the 
whole lecture into the chairman’s face, so 
that the audience got very little of it. 
Having observed that and wondering 
why he did it, I never remained on the 
platform after making an introduction, 
but took a place in the audience. An- 
I once went to a lec- 


hatred 


In describing him as a lecturer, 


other good reason: 
ture where the chairman made a glowing 
introduction, then sat down in full view 
of the audience and slept peacefully dur- 
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ing the entire stream of eloquence, being 
awakened only by the applause at the 
close. Such applause itself is ambiguous. 
Are they applauding because they like 
the lecture or because they are glad it is 
over? 

Dr. Draper, the New York physician, 
grandson of Charles A. Dana, told me 
that when he was a child, Dana stopped 
every morning at their house on his way 
to the office, and examined Draper and 
his brothers and sisters in literature. He 
prescribed a course of reading in the best 
books and took the time to see that these 
children read it and remembered it. 

* * * 

Two valuable reference books are The 
New International Yearbook, edited by 
Frank H. Vizetelly, a tall tome of 801 
pages; it is a “compendium of the 
world’s progress for the year 1937.” The 
other is a pocket-sized volume, New 
Standard Encyclopedia Yearbook for 
1937, also edited by Dr. Vizetelly and 
Marion J. Burchard. 

* * * 


Books mentioned, their publishers and prices: 
Slums of New York. Harry Manuel Shulman 
A. & C. Boni. $3.—Crossing and Recrossing the 
Connecticut River. Charles W. Whittlesey. Tut 
tle, Morehouse, Taylor (New Haven). $1. Fran I 


Miller of Mission Inn. Zona Gale. Applet: 
Century. $2.—IJmages in a Mirror. Sigrid U1 
set. Knopf. $2. Galaxy of Bieorecet 
Women. Peter and K. Oliver. At 160 E. 83rd 


St.. New York. $2.50.—Johnny Pye and the F. 
Killer. Stephen Vincent Benét. “Farrar & Rin 
hart. $1.—The Wall. Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Farrar & Rinehart. $2. —Death. aie the Forest 


Rupert Grayson. Dutton. $2.—Salute oe Mask 
Anthony Morton. — Lippincott. ~ $2.—More Lives 
Than One. Claude Bragdon. Raopt. $3.75 
Dana and the Sun. Candace Stone. Dodd Mead 
$3.50.—The Novel in Contemporary Life. Storm 
Jameson. The Writer (Boston). 75¢c.—T hey 
Talked of Poison. March Evermay. M: proton 
$2.—The New International Yearbook. Edited b 


Frank H. Vizetelly. Funk & Wagnalls. $6.2 
New Standard Encyclopedia and Yearbook. E dite d 
by Frank H. Vizetelly and Marion J. Burchard 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1. 


Unprofessionally Speaking 


By Hanunil Schmidt 


es certainly a pleasure to meet you, 
Doctor Hobbs! Nice party we're having 
here, isn't it? Say, Doc, just as a mat- 
ter of discussion on the medical profes- 
sion, what would you say was the latest 
method of curing a cold? 

Would you mind giving me that pre- 
scription over again? [Il just jot it down 
on this envelope in case a discussion 
should come up on how to cure colds. 

Now, just as a test case, I have a 
brother who is suffering from gout in 
the big toe of his left foot. Unprofes- 
sionally speaking, what's your honest 
opinion of the quickest way of relieving 
gout?) Would you mind spelling out 
those big words while I’m writing them 
down?—There! That’s fine. I'll tell my 
brother what your opinions are on gout. 

Now, just one more question that’s 


been on my mind for some time. My 
wife and I have argued for years on the 
best way to cure asthma. She’s been 
afflicted with it for a long time, but I've 
never been able to win her over to my 
method of curing asthma. I admit that 
we're both pretty inexperienced in the 
matter, but let’s hear your solution ot 
asthma. It may differ from our conclu- 
sions and serve as food for future argu- 
ments with my wife on asthma cures. It 
you don’t mind, I'll just write this down, 
too. I'll use this information in trying to 
convince my wife on the correct cure. 

Well, I’ve got to leave you now, [oc- 
tor. It’s been a real pleasure to mect 
you informally like this and talk things 
over, friend to friend. If my family o1 | 
ever have any need of a physician, wel 
certainly call on you, Doctor! 
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Should College Athletes Be Paid? 


No!—Says John L. Griffith 
[Continued from page 24| 


Minnesota were recently asked whether 
athletics developed in them desirable 
character traits; 95 percent replied af- 
firmatively. Would as large a percentage 
have so answered if in their undergrad- 
uate days they had been paid for playing 
on the teams? I leave the question to 
thousands of former college athletes . . . 
with little doubt about their answer. 

A stock argument of those who favor 
subsidization is that some colleges give 
scholarships to students who play in the 
school band or orchestra; that athletes in 
these same schools should be subsidized 
in one way or another for their even 
greater advertising value. When inter- 
collegiate musical contests reach the mag- 
nitude of and develop the extreme com- 
petition now present in the college sports 
world, then the argument will deserve 
consideration. Then the strictest sort of 
rules for the student musician’s eligibility 
would be necessary . . . for if none ex- 
isted, one institution might conceivably 
enroll the musicians of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra as undergraduates and 
let them represent it in its annual music 
contest with its dearest rival. 

Furthermore, the number of scholar- 
ships now offered by almost any univer- 
sity’s music department is in all probabil- 
ity proportionate to the number given 
by, say, the colleges of liberal arts, law, 
or engineering. And certainly the quali- 
fications for such scholarships are com- 
parably stringent. No, those athletes 
who wail that their schools discriminate 
against them in favor of nonathletes 
build their arguments on pretty shaky 
ground. Too often, also, their lamenta- 
tions barely disguise the fact that they 
want more than anyone else. That they 
get more is plain—in hundreds of in- 
stances. One has but to compare the in- 
vestment in campus sports with the in- 
vestment in any other extracurricular 
activity. 

But perhaps the gravest danger in the 
whole matter is the buying and selling 
of players—which would almost certainly 
come. Professional football does it. 
Why should professionalized college ath- 
letics be immune to it? 
favor subsidy say, they would draw the 
line somewhere. That is, it would be 
wrong, they say, to se/l athletes and it 
wouldn’t be quite right to buy them 
openly, but it would be all right to give 
scholarships to all members of the foot- 
ball squad. Some would let those schol- 


But those who 


arships cover only tuition. Others would 
expand them to include tuition, board, 
room, transportation, and books. Fine! 
Fine, I say—if we can do as much for 
every other college man and woman and 
for all the other millions of young men 
and women who wish to Heaven they, 
too, could go to college! 

But let me compress my arguments 
against paying the college athlete into 
three paragraphs. 4 general subsidiza- 
tion of college and university athletes: 

‘1. Would work against small schools on 
those weak financially. 

2. Might easily give rise to an intoler- 
able situation—an unofficial “clearing 
house” offering athletes for prices based 
on previous records. ‘This subsidization 
would be likely to do if it were not rig 
idly controlled by responsible athletic as 
sociations. 

3. Would, if it were to be regulated, 
offer no improvement over the existing 
situation. If present regulation creates 
“hypocrisy and subterfuge,’ the abuse 
when regulated might be even more pro 
ductive of these evils — “more” because 
then you have the paying system “insti- 


tutionalized” with concentrations of 


/ 


emg. Boys playing marbles tor keeps 


on the! sly probably won't disrupt the 
morale of the nation, but organized 
gangsters (with concentrations of money) 
can and did pollute law-enforcement ot 
ficials. Do our colleges and our inter 
collegiate athletic associations want the 
responsibility of fending off the racketeer 
who would almost certainly appear to 
corrupt hired players—to his own ends? 
Do they want the job of policing a batch 
of regulation thrice as involved and vastly 
more susceptible to abuse than anything 
we now know? Have they nothing bet- 
ter to do with their time? They have. 
“~The American college athlete, as | 
have known him, is a self-reliant fellow. 
“He believes in competition in accordance 
with the rules. He accepts the decisions 
of the officials in good spirit. He does 
He can take 
care of himself. He does not ask to have 


not want to be coddled. 


his life made safe, easy, or foolproof. All 
he asks is an opportunity to show the 
stuff of which he is made. This is a 
soft age. Many people want to be per- 
sonally conducted through life with all 
the risks taken by somebody else. Our 
college athlete wants a chance to fight his 
own battles. And he does not want to 


go on the dole! 
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Should College Athletes Be Paid? 


Yes!—Says Forrest C. Allen 
| Continued from page 22) 


singing at funerals and collects a tidy sum 
for singing in a church choir, and in ad 
dition gets credit toward graduation for 
his singing in that choir? 

No credit is given the athlete for par 
ticipating in daily two-hour practice drills 
on the football field, or for playing in a 
regularly But if he 
should go down town and play in any 


scheduled contest. 


competitive game with an outside team, 


even without remuneration, he would 
automatically become ineligible. If the 
athlete intramural 


game of any kind for the same amount 


should referee an 
of money that the singer receives for his 
hour’s work, the athlete immediately be 
comes a professional and is ineligible to 
play. When playing for his school in an 
intercollegiate contest, he receives no 
academic credit, but credit toward grad 
uation is given members of the band who 
play between halves at the same game. 

If you want to teach history or chem 
istry, you can carry the minimum load 
the school requires and take as long as 
But 


if you want to coach athletics and seek 


you desire to complete the course. 


to earn a varsity letter as a recommenda 
tion, you must possess 28 hours of aca 
demic credit the two preceding semesters. 

It is just as logical to think that we 
should have physical-education scholar- 
ships as well as any other special scholar- 
ships which are offered by alumni and 


other beneficiaries. Coaching and physi- 
cal education are professions, and the 
sooner we have a newer and a better un- 
derstanding of these moot points, the bet- 
ter off all Who can say 


that from a great army of aspiring youth, 


us will be. 


tingling with the love of contests and con- 
quests, it is not possible to discover an- 
other young Naismith, a Stagg, a Gulick, 
MacKenzie? 
They struggled for their edu- 
cation and they competed in athletics 


or a These men were all 


poor boys. 


when their parents frowned upon the pro- 

fession they were to take up. Since those 

days, physical education has been digni- 

fied and edified, until now we have giants 

of intellect as well as physique in the field 
physical education. 

Again, is it not possible for the fine 
young athlete to use his skills just as does 
the student of art or music? It has been 
said that the rhythm and the poise and 
the timing of a superb athlete are art and 
poetry in action. 

But life is full of paradoxes. With one 
hand we give money to aid the physically 
crippled, and with the other we give 
boodle money to cripple mentally the 
physically strong. It is easy to collect 
$1,000 for a “slush fund” 
but impossible to collect 


for certain sab- 
rosa purposes, 
$100 for some legitimate activity. 

No doubt you read some months ago 
about the investigation the Pacific Coast 
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Conference had instituted. It had hired 
a former “G-man”’ to assist in a survey of 
financial support for athletes playing in 
the Conference. If a G-man should inves 
tigate any other honorable, long-estab 
lished conference on obeying the present 
rules of the conference as they 
printed, his findings would cause much 
panic. The athletic situation is a mess. 
Conferences are printing one rule, but 
actually obeying another. This is com 
parable to the present international sit 


are now 


uation, when the world powers say w 
must be prepared, we must protect ou: 
selves against the outlaws. 

Colleges should take a page from the 
State of New 
policy regarding high schools. 


York in its educational 
All activi 
the high schools, including all 
forms of competitive athletics, are under 
the direct control of the high-school ad 
There is no such thing as 
an athletic association. 


ties of 


ministration. 
If colleges would 
abolish their athletic associations, 
their alumni and student boards, and i| 
handle athletic 
funds the same as all other State-appro 
then such bugbears as 
high-priced coaches’ and bits ot 
skullduggery such as diverting $10,000 o: 
more from advertising channels into a 
” then much of the grief ot 


with 


the universities would 
priated funds, 
salaries 


“slush fund, 
our present athletic catastrophe would bx 
done away with. 

Angell, when 
dent of Yale University, once made th 
case for competitive sport groups when 


James Rowland pres! 


he said: 
We must believe in all sincerity, as I am su 


many of us do not, that physical education 
cluding competitive sports, is an essential part 
of the obligation of the college and in no sen 
to be confided to the ca 

outsider or to the transient apprentice. \ 
must recognize that it stands in the closest p 
sible relation to moral education, which we ott 
as one of the duties of 
indeed, the very first. We must 
sports for the whol 


a mere excrescence 


pronounce prime 
if not, 
unreservedly in 


and competitive group spo! 


college, 


believe 


college community, t 


as far as possible. If, then, physical educatio! 


in the 
work of the college, 
hesitation in recognizing that fact, and a 
ing the full responsibilities which go with 1° 

Why should there be, indeed? 11x 
core of the whole question is, what is be! 
ter for youth? To answer, we must make 
a choice. Shall we continue a system 
that puts a premium on hypocrisy and 
dishonesty, that selfishness 
and parisitism, that warps youth’s view 
of life far out of line with the casa 
Or shall we teach our young men to lx 
realistic, to value their potential cont: bu 
tions as highly as the classics or chem 
istry student values his—and the refore to 
expect and get equal recognition? The 
choice, to me, seems obvious. 


largest sense is an intrinsic part of th 
why should there longer ' 


encourages 
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Planting Peace m 
Our Back Yards 


| Continued from page 39| 


sovereignty. Some in the audience may 
advance one or another religious concept 
as a panacea for all international con- 
flicts. In other words, each comes to see 
his own particular bias in relation to the 
whole world scene and, if his mind is at 
all fluid, his strong opinions are likely 
to be modified. 

What is actually happening is that the 
public in general is gaining factual infor- 
mation as to the problems of interna- 
tional relations. It is arming _ itself 
against strongly emotional prejudices and 
is giving intelligent thought to the so- 
lution of world problems in terms of 
service and understanding. In_ other 
words, a world public opinion is being 
developed, an informed public opinion 
which is of utmost significance if peace 
is to be preserved. When people the 
world around have come to understand 
each other’s problems and have built up 
a will for peace, then it will be less easy 
to sweep them emotionally into war. 

These Institutes are building back- 
fires against a world conflagration. They 
are planting peace in our back yards 
where the common people live, and are 
thus preparing the minds of men against 
the day when they must learn to think 
calmly and tolerantly in the face of 
obstreperous neighbors. 

Last season the Rotary Club of Warr- 
nambool, Australia, held a series of uni- 
versity extension lectures on international 
subjects. Recently the International Serv- 
ice Committee of Rotary District Number 
6 organized a series of meetings in col- 
laboration with the Associates for Anglo- 
American Understanding, sponsoring 
some 35 public meetings on the subject of 
Anglo-American relationships. The Ro- 
tary Club of Lima, Peru, and four or five 
Rotary Clubs in Canada are planning to 
sponsor Institutes of International Under- 
standing during the current Rotary year. 
Inquiries about Institutes have come from 
Clubs in New Zealand, South Africa, 
Europe, and South America. The com- 
munity Institute of International Under- 
standing which local Rotary Clubs are 
initiating is, therefore, becoming a vast 
and far-flung movement. It is going into 
the highways and byways, where the 
peoples of the world live and move, to 
bring them to understand each other, 
and thus, when their feet are planted on 
the broad road of goodwill, they may 
the more reasonably be expected to travel 
toward the goal of peace and to see real- 
ized their deep yearnings for security. 
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A Tree Made into Paper 


I saw you when you reached the paper mill, 

You seemed forlorn, your bark was rough and 
scarred; 

1 watched you chipped: you were so very hard 

Men steeped you in a boiling vat until 

You were a pulp, and did not dare stand still; 

\ flattened thin white face was your reward; 


But you were ready to receive and guard 


Enterprise 


\ builder said, as he drew a plan— 

“I'll make this house as cheap as I can. 
Then the more I build that are just the same, 
Why, 
For 


So he built his houses, row on row— 


the less they'll cost me. It's a game 


a student to find a rent, | know.” 


The second exactly like the first, 
And so to the fiftieth; and the worst 
Of it was that he kept on going, 
Little caring—and littl knowing 
How 
The vigilant builder's only 


Was PROFIT. 


much variety helps the soul 


goal 


\ chap told me, on a Scout hike, 
“I live where the houses are all alike. 
We're there near the 
But brother all the 
That he wants to get there, we'll move away.” 


And I'm 


roosting to be college: 


when my has knowledge 


sure they will. 
But the houses stay. 


—GRACE MANSFIELD 
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Woodcut by M. J. Gallagher 


My weevilled thoughts expressed with care an 
skill. 

When you see men with long red noses star 
\t vou, you think they are woodpecker birds 
Who follow on your trail to get their share 

Of bugs 
And as 
To scan your bark for black-shelled beetle-word 


that one time came to you in herds; 


your pages turn, the readers dare 


—Rosert Sparks WaLkKE! 


The Call 


Old towns are dear, old paths are friends, 
And passing fair is the field and hill— 
But lead me down where the roadway end 
Where the 
spill, 


wharves begin and the seawa 


And the whitecaps heighten their songs unt 
They must break the heart anew. 


the cottages down the lane, 


At peace are 
And joy in their flowers and garden tre 
But give me the white gull’s lone refrain 


And a spanker’s crack in the Northern br 
And a sun asleep on the Tropic seas 
After the long trick’s through. 


Gay is the town an& the market stall, 





Goodly the landsman’s home and star— 
But mine be the world of the calm and sqi 
Of the kicking wheel and the straining s 
Of winds that slice like a scimitar 
To mend the heart anew! 
—Bert Cooks! 


The Birthday Table 


When I was young and twenty-five, 
I used to think if I'd survive 
And reach the age of sixty-five, 
With dragging heel, 
That I'd be stooped and thin and bent, 
And shuffle round whcere'er I went, 
In fact I'd be an old, old gent, 
My blood congeal. 
But since I've reached that golden clime, 
Where age has nought to do with time, 
At sixty-five I’m in my prime, 
And things are real, 


For though I do not make much noise 
And have no further use for toys, 

You'd be surprised, you younger boys, 
How young I feel. 

“What makes you keep your youth?” you s: 
“You surely do not look that way. 

The fact your hair is turning gray, 
You can't conceal.” 

Well, when I sit my friends among, 
The talks we've had, the songs we'v¢ 

That’s one thing helps me to stay young, 
The Rotary meal. 

—Rorarian AvBert D. Br 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1938-39 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The 
supplementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 

* * * 


THIRD WEEK (OCTOBER)—Develop- 
ing Informed Public Opinion (J/nterna- 
tional Service). 

From Tue RotTarRtIan— 

Planting Peace in Our Back Yards. 

This issue, 7 


Herbert W. 


ines. page 37. 

Caution: Women at ork! Violet C. Coulter. 
This issue, page 45. 

Propaganda for Goose and Gander. Clyde R. 
Miller. Sept., 1938. 

Men Who Welcome War. Editorial. May, 1938. 

A Toot for Institutes. Editorial. Jan., 1938. 

A Beam of Light for This Dark Day. Peter 
Molyneaux. Nov., 1937. 

A ‘Grass-Roots’ Approach. Editorial. Nov., 
1937. 

Other Magazines— 

Attitude toward Peace. Herbert W. Hines. 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine. Mar. 23, 
1938. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Developing Informed Public Opinion. No. 744. 


FIFTH WEEK (OCTOBER)—A Rotary 

Consciousness (Vocational Service). 

From Tue RorarRian— 

Is Little Business Coming Back? Roger W. Bab 
son. This issue, page 8. 

A ‘Chamber Man’ and Proud of It. 
dler. Aug., 1938. 

Is Decline of the Profit Motive Desirable? (de- 
bate). Yes—. Norman Thomas. No—. James 
Truslow Adams. July, 1938. 

Business Morals on the Upgrade. Norman Hap- 


John Gir- 


good. Sept., 1937. 

On Glorifying the Grouch. George Ade. With 
reply by J. Knight Willy. Sepr., 1937. 

If Business Is to Lead—. Sir Edward Beatty. 
June, 1937. 

Is My Competitor My Enemy? (debate). Yes! 


Charles S No! William R. Yendall 
May, 1936. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Hebdomadal (Weekly) Questions. No. 506A. 
A Vocational Service Score Card. No. 536. 
Several Vocational Service Playlets. 


FIRST WEEK (NOVEMBER)—Creating 
an Attendance Consciousness (Club Serv- 
ice}. 


Ryckman. 


From Tue Rorartan— 


Habit—Your Man Friday. Editorial. 


This issue, 


page 40 
Nothing Daunted. Editorial. June, 1938 


Reward Perfect Attendance. Dr. J. Fred An- 
dreae. Open Forum. Apr., 1938. 
These Rotarians Are 100-Percenters. Apr., 1938. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Creating an Attendance Consciousness. No. 
320 
Attendance—a Means to an End. No. 319. 


SECOND WEEK (NOVEMBER) — 
Youth’s Stake in World Peace (Commu- 
nity Service). 


From Tue Rorartan— 
The House with the World Within. Harry Ed- 
_ monds his issue, page 28 
Young Hands Across the Pacific. Yasmasa 
Togo. Oct., 1937. 
International House at Oregon “U.” Rex Tus- 
sing. Sept., 1931. 
Books— 
Your Child Faces War. Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford. Coward-McCann. 1937. $1.25. A book 


on how to teach peace, for parents. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Youth’s Stake in World Peace. No. 663B. 

* Among the organizations of small businessmen 
which have sprung up in the United States are Amer- 
ican Federation of Little Business, Inc.; Little Busi- 
ness, Inc.; National Small Business Men’s Association, 
Inc.; School of Living of Suffern, N. Y.; Small Busi- 
ness Men of Virginia, Inc.; Small Business of Amer- 
ica, Inc.; Smialler Business of New England; Small In- 
dustries, of New York. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
CREDIT—WHAT POLICY? 


From Tue Rorarian— 


Credit Men Are Human. Louis S. Fitch. This 
issue, page 25 

Installment Buying (debate Regulate It. 
ames M. Curley. Law May Stifle It. John R 
Walker. Dec., 1935 

When Families Must Borrow. Leland D. Case 
Nov., 1931. 


Other Magazines— 


Is Installment Buying Sound? C. F 
A. J. Morris. Forum, Sept., 1937 


Ronayne, 


They've Got Your Number. E. M. Stern. The 
Reader's Digest, Feb., 1938 
MAN AND CONSERVATION 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Duck Ponds versus Deserts. }]. N. Darling. This 
issue, page 19 ; 
A-Hunting Will We Go? Editorial. This issue, 
page 40 
The Earth—Man’s Eternal Home. Edward J. 
Meeman. Sepr., 1938 
Let’s Save the Ducks! (debate). No Hunting in 


Regulate—Don't 
1935 


1936. William T. Hornaday 
Stop It. J. N. Darling. Oct 


Have You Met Mr. Toadflax? Robert Sparks 
Walker. June, 1934 
Other Magazines— 
Balancing Act. Hannah Lees. Collier's Aug 
20, 1938 
The Rape of a Continent. Alan Devoe A meri 


an Mercury May 


< 1938 
Fuss and Feathers. 


Ford and Alestair Mac 


orey 


Bain Collier’ s Mar. 26, 1938 
Books— 

More Grouse Feathers. Burton L. Spiller The 
Derrydale Press New York 1938 $10 A 
volume of shooting narratives illustrated by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt, who painted the original of this 
month’s cover of THE ROTARIAN 

Wardens of the Wild. Thomas Charles Bridges 
Dodd Mead 1938 $2.50 A popular account 
of game preserves, including the Bird Sanctuary 
in Vancouver, B. ¢ Canada; Yellowstone; the 
Krueger National Park in South Africa; et 


LOW-COST HOMES 


From Tue Rorartan— 
Three and a Quarter Million Homes. Sir 
Morgan- Webb Tt page 12 
Modern Housing Around the World. Pictorial 
This issue, page 15 


Charles 


Is issue 


The Slums Must Go! Lewis E. Lawes Oct., 
1937 

Social Needs and Lagging Science. Julian Hux 
ley. Odct., 1935 


Other Magazines— 
Let Private Capital Build Houses. Charles F 


ewis Nation's Business July, 1938 

Case against Home Ownership. Stuart Chase 
Survey Graphi May 1938 The Reader's 
Digest June, 1938 

Current Developments in Housing. Annals of the 
American Academy of olitical and Socs Ses 
ence. Mar., 1937 

Books— 
Catching Up with Housing. Carol Aronovici and 


Elizabeth McCalmont Beneficial Management 
Corp., 15 Washington St., Newark, N. J. 1937 
$2. A valuable reference book on Government and 
other housing projects 

Housing Comes of Age. Michael W. Straus and 
Talbot Wigg Oxford University Press 1938 
$2.75 The inside story of America’s first slum 
clearance project 


New Homes in Old Countries. H. U. and M. I 
Nelson National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 W. Monroe St Chicago 1937 
$1.25. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D. C.: 

Urban Housing. Federal Administration of Public 
Works 1936. 20« The story of PWA housing 
attractively written and illustrated 

From Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 
60th St., Chicago: 


Planning for Low-Rent Housing. Prepared by the 


National Association of Housing Officials. 1938 
$1. 
From the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd 


St., New York City: 
Negro Housing in Towns and Cities. 
10c. 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


This Housing Problem. No. 618 
Suggestions & Making a Housing Survey. 
618A. 
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HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 











Emil Eitel — Karl Eitel — Roy Steffen 
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Composition Company 




















|} 211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO | 


Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 





Type Faces in the Middle West 






































AIR CONDITIONED => 
GUEST ROOMS 
?, At Requla r Rates 


6 


WARD north 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rotarian “*Harry’’ Somerville, Managing Dir. 


FROM 
‘4 


— 


JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


For smaller clubs. Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. Com 
plete with emblem, gavel and 
cover —$5.00. 

F lags—Banners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








| 





Rotary Supplies 
for every Occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-4’”’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill 








When writing, please mention ‘The Rotanan” 
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VOU VE GOT TO 


SEE EM 


IF YOU WANT 70 


SELL EM 


AUTOPOINT 
OPEN DOORS FOR 
YOUR SALESMEN 


Your salesmen can't se// unless they 
get in! An imprinted Autopoint is the 
key to the inner office where sales are 
made This thoughtful good-will gift 
is the door-opener without a_kick- 
back Its sturdy two-part mechanism 
always works. Its exclusive Grip-Tite 
tip never lets leads wobble, twist or 
drop out. Its beauty and balance make 
it a life-long favorite. Autopoints have 
been chosen by more than 6,000 prom 
inent firms Write for sample pencil 
and free copy of fact-filled book, ‘‘ The 
Human Side of Sales Strategy.” 





Correspondence invited from overseas 
equipped to act as distribu 
representatives to whole 
premium buyers 


merchant 
tors or sale 


Gd relaiier and 





etter Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-10 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Twesdey ot 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


[cou SURE TO VISII-———- 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 











REBUILT 


Vv 


WOODSTOCK aBunoer 


Winner Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT B-1 3. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 











SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 


“Officer's Handbook’’ contains Instant Parliamentary 


Guide, helpful hints, new ideas for club and lodge 
officers Prepaid, $1. ‘‘Public Speakers’ Manual’’ $1. 
JOKES. ‘“‘New Jokes"’ for speakers and salesmen, 
mailed monthly, $1 for two months or $5 a year. 

STUNTS. “Best Club and Lodge Stunts’' $1. We 
have Rotary programs for every purpose. Write! 

SPEECHES. We write speeches to your order and 


have a variety of prepared taiks selling at $1 each. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE Lisanne 


303 Schofield Bidg. feveland, Ohio 











When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 















Left to right: Contributors Babson, Griffith, Allen, Pitkin, Morgan-Webb 





Chats on Contributors 


B.. figures, and their interpretation have 
combined to bring fame to Roger W. Babson, 
analyst and forecaster of business trends. Upon 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
1898, he himself in 


statistics, gradually 


graduation from 
interested 
business built up 
Statistical Organization, from which now flows a 


Technology in 
Babson’s 


stream of business reports to thousands of sub- 


scribers. He has authored many books, includ 
ing Actions and Reactions, his autobiography. 
Here he considers Is Little Business Coming 
Back? He is an honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Lake Wales, Fla. . The debate-of 


the-month, Should College Athletes Be Paid?, 
the two athletic 

Forrest C. Allen, who answers Yes! 
and varsity 


brings views of outstanding 
leaders 
is director of physical education 
basketball coach at the University of Kansas, has 
1919, His cage 

Ses 


22 championships in his 27 


been with the institution since 


teams have won 


years of coaching. For seven years he authored 
a series of articles on basketball for the Associ 
ated Press of New York; his most recent book: 
Basketball. John L. Griffith, who 
No!, athletics of 


the Intercollegiate Conference (Big Ten) in 1925 


Bettei 
Says became commissioner of 
following a wide experience in coaching and 
athletic administration in colleges and military 
camps. He ts 


the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
* * * 


a member and Past President of 


Long a leader in the fight for conservation of 
\merica’s wild life, J. N. Darling, Duck Ponds 
versus Deserts, 1934-36, chief of 
the United States Biological Survey of the De- 
Agriculture, Potent has 
been his cartoonist’s pen, which has made him 


was, during 


partment of weapon 


known across the North American Continent. 
He is an honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Des Moines, Towa. Housing cast and 


west has come within the sphere ot Sir Charles 
Morgan-Webb, who tells of Britain's Three 
a civil- 


and Quarter Million Homes. Atter 
service career in India he became secretary of 
the Government of Burma, later to return to 


England to gain repute as a journalist and mone- 


tarv expert. Readers will recall his Rorartan 
contributions. He is a member of the Rotary 
Club of London, England. . . . Recent years 


have found Harry Edmonds first in one coun- 
try, then in another, making studies with refer- 
ence to possible creation of International Houses, 


which he describes here in The House with the 
World Within. . . . Before establishing the Ac 
count Service Bureau a decade ago, Louis S. 
Fitch, Credit Men Are Human, was for four 
years a department-store credit manager. He is 
a member of the Rotary Club of Waterbury, 
Conn. 
> 7. + 

The authors of Holiday from Death are broth 
ers. T.E. Murphy, long a contributor to mag 
azines, is an executive of the Neuro-Psychiatric 
Institute, of Hartford, Conn., and a member of 
the Rhode Island bar. E. J. Murphy, a tor- 
mer member of the Providence, R. I., police de- 
partment, is on the staff of the Providence Jow 
nal... . With Add Friends, Multiply Oppo 
tunity, Walter B. Pitkin, Columbia Universit 
psychologist and author, presents the second in 
his How to Get a Start in Life. series. 
William McDermott, often a contributor to 
Tue Rorartan and other widely read publica 
tions, is a member of the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News, which welcomed him 26 years ago 
An ordained minister, his hobby is social ser\ 
ice. He writes about Folk Who've Found the 
Pot of Gold.... Dr. Jozo Poduje, who 
gives A Yugoslavian Vieu 
of Rotary, is a charter 
member of the Zagreb 


Chicazo Deilv News 





Yugoslavia, Rotary Club 
His . classification: patent 
law practice. Violet 


C. Coulter, Caution 
Women at Work!, early 
sorted pied type in her 
father’s print later 
started writing for maga 
zines and 
something she has 
forsaken. Her husband is a former San An 
Tex., Rotarian. 
ation from Harvard and further work in Ger 
and American universities, Herbert W. 
Hines, Planting Peace in Our Back 

in the Baptist church, 
ducted European tours during vacation periods 
and is now on the Secretariat staff of Rotary In 
ternational. He is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Springfield, Ill. . . . William Lyon Phelps, 
New Haven, Conn., Rotarian and Yale's prof 

sor emeritus of English literature, details th 


shop, 


McDermott 


newspapers, 
never 
tonio, Following gradu 
man 
Yards 

con 


served pastorates 


month’s choice reading in May I Suggest—. 


Left to right: Contributors Coulter, Fitch, Edmonds, Darling, Hine 
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A UNIQUE BUSINESS 











OPENING UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
HIGHEST-TYPE PROFITS ..NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 


Out of obscurity to national prominence the customer only ONE time, cither. 
—the history of this business invention. H.Cooley, Oklahoma, ‘*My ELEVENTH 
In business offices throughout the U. S._ repeat order. From all indications, I will 
this invention is opening upan unexpected _ be able to double my output the next few 
rich source of cash income and cutting weeks. Money-making possibilities are 
operating costs to the extent of countless unlimited." C. W. Ferrell, passed 1,000 
thousands of dollars. Today—now, as you sale mark, each paying from $5 to $60 
read this, business firms—large and small net profit per sale. A. O. Davis, New 
—schools, newspapers, hospitals, manu- York, 13 sales, $110.77 net profit in one 
facturers, etc.—are making substantial day (SEVEN were REPEAT orders). 
installations, after testing small trial units. E. L. Taylor, Virginia, *‘$58.35 profit for 
Representatives have made profits far be- myself (in a single day)—have had many 
yond average. Forexample, L. F. Strong, days ranging from $22 to $40."’ I. J. 
Kansas, turned in $163.38 profit in two Keuper, Delaware, over $1,000 clear his 
days. E. E. Harlow, Wash., $52.51 in a_ first month. And so forth, more than we 
single day. It isn't all a matter of selling can mention here. 


These men were beginners. How could they enter a field totally new to 
them and earn such remarkable sums in these desperate times? Read 
about a business that does away with the need for high pressure 





TEST THIS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT RISKING A 
DOLLAR OF YOUR OWN 


You try out this business, ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT RISKING A DOLLAR OF 
YOUR OWN. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FURNISHED 


Many men with us today started at scratch, 
without previous experience, many coming 
out of clerking jobs, many out of small bust- 
nesses, some out of large concerns. We teach 
you every angle of the business. We hand you 
the biggest money-making business of its kind 
in the country. Can't possibly tell you all in 
the limited space available here. Mail the 
coupon now for full information—nothing 


























selling. A rich field that is creating new money-making frontiers for 
wide-awake men. Those who enter now will pioneer — to them will 


go the choicest opportunities. 





to risk, everything to gain. 








FOUR *15 SALES DAILY PAY *280 WEEKLY 


INSTALLING THIS BUSINESS DEVICE ON FREE TRIAL 


MAKING ENORMOUS CASH 


SAVINGS IN OPERATING COSTS 


FOR THOUSANDS OF FIRMS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. AND CANADA 


$4,707 Savings for One 
Kansas Store in 2 Months 

Sanders Ridgway of Kansas turned $88.60 investment into 
$4,707.00 cash! Pollom & Son, Indiana, in 45 days turned 
$15.00 investment into $2,250 cash. F. H. Pfeiffer Co., 
Illinois, investment $45.00; turned into $2,601.14 cash. 
Thames Lumber Co., Conn., got $1,026.84 out of $15 
investment! 

With these and scores of similar results to display, 
our representatives interest every business man, 
from the very smallest to the very largest. No one 
-can dispute the proof in the photo-copies of actual 
letters which our men show. 


No High Pressure — Simply 

Install — Sells Itself 
Here is a business offering an invention so successful 
that we make it sell itself. Our representatives simply 
tell what they offer, show proof of success in every line 
of business and every section of the country. Then install 
the specialty without a dollar down. It starts working 
at once. 


Let It Produce the Cash To Pay for 
Itself Before Payment Due 
In a few short days, the installation has actually pro- 
duced cash money, ready and available to pay for itself, 
with profits above the investment coming in at the same 
time! The representative calls back, collects his money. 


Your Profits 

OUT OF EVERY $75 BUSINESS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE DOES, NEARLY $60 IS HIS OWN PROFIT! 
THE SMALLEST HE MAKES IS $5 ON A $7.50 
INSTALLATION! And the deal has been made without 
toil and trouble, without high pressure, without drudg- 

» without argument! Nothing is so convincing as our 

er to let results speak for themselves! While others fail 
toeven get a hearing, ovr men are making sales running 
into the hundreds. They are getting the attention of the 
largest concerns in the country, and selling to the smaller 
businesses by the thousands. Business is GOOD, in this 
line, in small town or big city alike! It’s on the 
"ow. Get in while the business is young! 


A Brilliant Record of Success 
Either the parent companies, branches, or dealers, etc., of 
America's foremost concerns are among our customers: 
Cities Service Oil Co., Great Lakes Fisheries, Inc., Chev- 
rolet, Union Gas Corp., Consolidated Motor Lines Corp., 
Street Railways Advertising Co., American Life Under- 
writers, and scores of others nationally known. Thou- 
sands of small businesses everywhere; iy bea 
businesses; such as universities, newspapers, bospitals, 
infirmaries, doctors, etc., buy large installations and 
heavy repeat orders. 


Cash Profit Guaranteed 
Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash 
rofit on his investment. Very few business men are so 
oolish as to turn down a proposition guaranteed to pay a 
profit, with proof from leading concerns that it does pay. 


Impressive Portfolio of References 
From America’s Leading Firms 
Closes the Deal 
You receive a handsome, convincing portfolio containin 
photographic copies of actual letters reporting oun 
savings and giving endorsements from concerns whose 
names are familiar everywhere as representing the very 
best, the very largest companies. These letters come from 
every leading type of business and profession. Small as 
well as large are represented. You immediately forestall 
the argument, “‘Doesn’t fic my business." All question 
removed. Shows that it does fit, and does make good. 

Closes the sale. 


Start on Small Scale 
You can start small and grow big. This is the 
field that the young man should enter and grow with. 
The mature man has the seasoning of experience which is 
worth thousands in this business. You can get exclusive 
rights. With profits from your first business you can open 
an office, hire salesmen, branch out into open territory 
where available, after you get going. Exclusive contract 
enables you to build an established permanent business 
which may be sold like any other business. Give your cus- 
tomers satisfactory service and they will be your prospects 
for repeat orders as long as they are in business. You can 


bay your salesmen double what they make in many 


ordinary lines, and yet have a big margin left for 
yourself, Full opportunity for investigation. SEND 
NOW FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


RushCoupon for Full Information 


Territory Filled in Order of 
Application 


If you are looking for a man-size business, 
free from worries of other overcrowded lines 
of work, GET IN TOUCH WITH US AT 
ONCE. Learn the possibilities now before 
the franchise for your territory is closed. 
This specialty is as important a business 
opportunity today as the typewriter, adding 
machine, and the dictaphone were in their 
early days. Don't lose valuable time, and let 
this slip away from you. Use the coupon for 
convenience. It will bring you full informa- 
tion and our proposition immediately. 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4002-M, Mobile, Ala. 


i 
RUSH {08 excuse i 
| TERRITORY PROPOSITION : 
I F. E. ARMSTRONG, President i 
Dept. 4002-M, Mobile, Ala. i 
i Without obligation to me, send me full 1 

information on your proposition. 

i propo 
! N. 
| leeks sd nae end dane awnesen l 
1 Street or Route 
GR oadis best cencstr dbdbaccncbatdiecoenesal i 
eo ! 


I cahaiemnapansineeenanqn aman anaiimmimcatemmeml 


When writing F. E. Armstrong, please mention ‘The Rotarian” Magazine 
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Humorist Stephen Leacock at sunup 
as seen by Cartoonist Don Herold 


Nibblig the News 


Maybe there's significance in how 
you read your newspaper. Maybe 
there isn't. But there's many a good 
chuckle in the way that Humorist 
Stephen Leacock reads his—and 
tells about it in the December 
ROTARIAN. No madness in his 
method, it works whether he's in- 
vestigating the ups and downs of 
the Supreme Court or the rise and 


fall of Jellaboo Mine stock. 
‘B’ As in Business 


A woman's view of business—from 
a businesswoman—is Nina Wilcox 
Putnam's article in ‘the December 
issue. In it she deplores the fact that 
business relations so often are un- 
satisfactory, probes the reasons for 
it, and from her experience suggests 
ways in which to improve commer- 
cial relationships. 


There's Change 
ot Labrador 


Before 1892 Labrador was a hope- 
less land. Victims of accidents, ex- 
posures, and disabilities were with- 
out medical aid and social service. 
Today it is different, thanks to Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell. After you've read 
in these pages the words of the 
founder of the Grenfell institu- 
tions in Labrador—the country and 
its people—you'll have the right 
background for his second install- 
ment. In the December issue, Sir 
Wilfred will tell of the long struggle 
to substitute health for human 
suffering. 


In Your December 


ROTARIAN 


THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Suppression ... but Progress 


Propaganda for Goose and Gander, by Clyde 
R. Miller [September Rorarian], was very in- 
teresting, one of several reasons being that the 
iuthor himself practiced what he trounced so 
roundly: propaganda by suppression. He stated: 
“That method [of suppression] has been tried, 
and seems always to have resulted in a static, 
nonprogressive society. It was, for example, the 
method of the Middle Ages, when new ideas 
were harried like rats in a cheese cellar.” 

Why single out the Middle Ages? The method 
Socrates was given his 
choice « But that challenge 
to Greek thought gave the world Plato and 


Wa tried long before: 


ft hemlock, or c!se. 


Aristotle It was tried in the Middle Ages— 
and gave us Roger Bacon, Dante, Copernicus, 
Galileo 

It was tned on Pasteur, who was hounded 
literally “like rats in a cheese cellar’ by con- 
temporary screnusts. It gave us the germ theory. 
It was tried on Alexander Graham Bell—and 


gave us the telephone. It was tried on Samuel 


Langley, who was hounded to death by his 
fellow Americans for building a “flying ma- 
chine.” But we have modern aviation. The 


list might be very much lengthened. Surely the 
method has never resulted in “a static, nonpro- 
vressive society.” whether in ancient times, the 
Middl« Aves, or today. 
Rev. J. B. Curemans, Rotarian 
Classification: Catholic Churches 


Moline, Illinois 


‘Fosters’ Child’ in Bibliography 


We have just read The Fosters Adopt a 
Child, by Sophie Wilds, in Tue Rorarian for 
September. 

We liked this article very much—so much, 
in fact, that we are including it in a list of 
popular articles to be appended to a bibliography 
on adoption now being prepared by our Social 
Service Division. 

(Mrs.) ErisabeTH Suirtey Enocns 
Associate Editor 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D, C. 


King Cotton vs. Rayon 


In reading The Chemist's Way to Peace, by 
Harrison E. Howe [September Rorarian], I 
was struck by the reference to the threat of 
rayon to invade extensively a field long monop- 
olized by cotton fiber—namely, the heavy-duty 
truck and bus tire industry. 

The statement is made: “It [rayon] is so 
strong and durable that tires made with it are 
said to give two or three times the ordinary 
mileage; and, being heat resistant, it reduces the 
hazard of blowouts at high speeds.” 

As a Rotarian, I am interested in the reputa- 
tion of our magazine for accuracy. As a manu- 
facturer of cotton tire cord, I am interested in 
the fact that this statement may prove mislead- 
ing to those not familiar with the facts con- 
cerning materials available for use in manufac- 
turing heavy-duty truck and bus tires. . . . 

It is only part of the story to speak of im- 
provement in rayon without mentioning at the 
same time the improvement in the processing 





Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


of cotton itself, which in tires results in per- 
formance surpassing that of rayon. 
Heat-resistant process cotton cords for tires 
in service under conditions identical with other 
tires constructed of rayon will generate less heat 
than will the tires made of rayon. The resist 
ance to the deteriorating effects of flexing and 
heat in the tire constructed of heat-resistant 
process cotton cord is greater than in the tire 
constructed of rayon operating under identical 
conditions. 
M. W. Rozar, Rotarian 
Classification: Cotton-Goods Weaving 


Macon, Georgia 


Discourtesy Indicted 


The editorial Record Need Changing? [Sep 
tember Rorarian]| is very timely, and was read 
with unusual interest and pleasure, as this is 
the writer’s philosophy of youth, certainly at 
the present time. 

Some weeks ago a young man applied to me 
for work. 1 told him I could not offer any 
thing, but would take his name, age, address, 
church affiliation, and qualifications, and sec 
what I could do for him. I suggested that he 
keep on trying and luck would come to him. 
When he shook hands to say good-by and thank 
me, he said, “You are the first man in seven I 
have seen who has shown any interest whatever. 
One man to whom I applied simply displayed 
a sign reading ‘No Help Needed." What an 
indictment! 

Let us be courteous and interested in these 
struggling boys and girls. They, too, have souls 
and feelings, as you and I, 

SANFORD FLEMING, Rotarian 
Classification: Merchandtse Broke 
Richmond, Virginia 


Prevention More Than Cure 


To one who has been a volunteer worker tor 
over 20 years with youth organizations, helping 
to raise funds in different parts of the United 
States, the article Good Neighbors Are Good 
Givers, by Charles P. Taft [September Rora- 
riAN], sounds like the same old community- 
chest approach and appeal. He deals with cure 
methods in terms cf millions, whereas the na- 
tion’s crime bill runssinto billions, I believe the 
solution lies in the organization of a nation-wicd« 
association to plan a codrdinated and sustained 
campaign for prevention of crime and to take 
the place of our costly cure methods, 

Complacently we are letting an ever-growing, 
annual 15-billion-dollar crime bill grow with 
out any organized effort to fight it. It is indeed 
one of the paradoxes of our times that other 
wise successful businessmen seem blind to this 
proposition from a purely dollars-and-cents’ 
standpoint, and to so large an extent let the 
very agencies which are fighting this battle day 
by day go begging for needed financial support 
—such as the Boy and Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Salvation Army youth training, Red 
Cross youth training, Catholic Youth Organiza 
tion, boys’ clubs, Camp Fire Girls, and 
others. . .. 

There are community chests throughout th: 
United States, and nationally organized, anc 
they are trying to represent all these youth chai 
acter-training agencies in obtaining ways and 
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How to Become 







IF course—if you had the wealth 
of the Vanderbilts or the 
Rockefellers—you could af- 


ford the best dancing teacher in the 
world. And you’d choose Arthur 
Murray, just as thousands of 
famous people have! 

If you went to Arthur Murray’s 
New York studios, this same course 
of lessons would cost you at deast 
$100. Now, however—whether vou 
earn much or little—vou can have 
Arthur Murray’s world-famous in- 
struction! Complete. Right in your 
own home. For less than just one 
lesson would cost in his studios! 

Because at last Arthur Murray 
has put his whole system of teach- 
ing into a book. A book you can 
take—with no instructor, no part- 
ner, not even music—and actually 
learn to dance well. And right 
with this book, FREE, comes the 


most ingenious dancing aid ever 
developed—the Murray Magic 
Foot-Prints! 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


You may not have danced a step. You 
may just ‘walk around with the music.” 
Or you may dance, but want the newer 
steps. But you know that good dancers 
have better times. They are more sure of 
themselves, in any gathering. They add 
their full share to the party. People like to 
be with them, like to invite them to their 
social affairs. 


A New System of Learning 


Arthur Murray’s new book is exactly the 
help you have been looking for. In simple 
words and pictures it shows you how to Fox 
Trot, Shag, Waltz, Tango, Rumba, Conga 


in Only 
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And the way this book, and the Murray 


Magic Foot-Prints, teach you is abs 
lutely unique Never before has 
dance been shown right on the floor, 
while you're learning just as 

Arthur Murray himself were pla 

feet for you 


The Murray 
Magic Foot-Prints 


For either man or girl, here is the simplest 
clearest dancing instruction ever dev sec 
Nothing is left to guesswork. In the privacy 
of your own room, the Murray Magie Foot 
Prints and the book itself quickly make yo 
a skilled dancer—ready for any Casi 


anywhere, with any partner 

You get the same step-by-step guidance 
that has already made good dancers out of 
thousands of others. And you get it for 
a fraction of what they have et 

Will this method get right down to vou 
own feet and make you a genuine ly 
dancer? We give you a definite guarantee 
that it will, in double-quick time—or ji 
costs you nothing 


SEND NO MONEY 


So positive are we this book will ‘'w 
for YOU, that we invite you to 


good 


Try It on This DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


" Send no money with coupon. When post 
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Five Hours! 


a Good Dancer 
in Only 5 Hours 


Arthur Murray — America’s Greatest Dancing 
Instructor—Brings You a New Book and His 
Revolutionary New ‘‘Murray Magic Foot-Prints.’’ 
They Make It Easy to Learn to Dance AT HOME, 
Without an Instructor, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


™STAMMERER 


can talk with ease when alone, but stammers in 
the presence of others, Find the reason or why of 
this and you have the key to the stammerer'’s diffi- 
culty. We can tell you why. Literature and names 
of cured stammerers, some who failed at other 
schools, furnished, 


TYLER STAMMERER'S SCHOOL, Tyler, Texas 











THE MARY E, POGUE SCHOOL 
established 1903 


Individual care and training for exceptional 
or handicapped children. Academic, man- 
ual training, occupational therapy, physical 
education, medical supervision. eparate 
building for boys. 


22 GENEVA ROAD WHEATON, ILLINOIS 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 








59th year. High school and two 
years regular college work. Accredited 
—high scholastic standards, All sports. 
Indoor swimming pool, gym, stadium. 
Music, debating, dramatics. Non-mil- 
itary Summer School. Friendly Spirt. Faculty 
interest in Rotary. Write for Catalog. cot. s. 
Sellers, 6118 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 









High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides oo aG 











COL. D. C. PEARSON, Superintendent 
Box R ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 












ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

College preparatory, Junior College, 
Sth grade. Educates the whole boy. 
433 graduates in 131 colleges. 
Exceptional facilities. 1000-acre 
campus on shores of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, All sports. Limited enrol- 
ment. Carefully selected cadet 
corps. Moderate rate. Cat 5 

110 Pershing Court, Culver Ind. 





DIETETICS 


“The NEW CAREER 
for WOMEN 


IN ONE YEAR prepare for a fascinating career in this 
uncrowded profession. Qualify for well-paid position as 
Dietitian in hotels, restaurants, schools, clubs, hospitals, 
camps, laboratories, steamships, institutions, Licensed 
by Sta’e of N. ¥. Day or Eve, Placement service, Jobs 
availoole, Age no obstacle, Write for catalog 9-8. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


660 MADISON AVENUE @ NEW YORK CITY 








An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high schools 
and colleges, club women, business and 
professional men, and others are finding 
Rotary’s magazine, THE RorTartan, use- 
ful in preparing papers, debate speeches, 
and talks. This is made possible in more 
than 2,000 communities through the 
courtesy of a Rotary Club. Here is an 
opportunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
scription is only $1.50. Tue Rorarian, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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means for the financial support of this work. 
But many small towns have no community-chest 
organizations, and, outside of some of the larger 
cities, in a majority of communities they fail 
even to meet present proved needs, to say noth- 
ing of very urgent and needed progress for the 
encouragement and support of the men and 
women who day by day are fighting this very 
important battle of crime prevention. 

A goal to be aimed at over, say, a ten-year 
period is, I believe, a continued reduction in 
the nation’s 15-billion-dollar crime bill. To 
date prevention agencies have operated on a 
minimum budget and stunted their growth. 
Allowing for growth and progress, figures should 
be obtained, and then groups organized for ob- 
taining financial backing not only for the few 
large cities which have been successful here and 
there in raising their budgets, but also to help 
the small communities which simply cannot 
raise the necessary amounts for the mainténance, 
progress, and growth of their character-training 
agencies. Such a prevention organization needs 
men and women of vision and faith, ability and 
influence, to make the original investment nec- 
essary for organization, and investment in the 
citizenship of the new day; for better mainte- 
nance of our greater values; for “prevention in- 
stead of tribute to crime”; for lower taxes. All 
will be well repaid from every angle, financial 
The real value will be in help- 
ing to establish joy and happiness for home and 


or otherwise. 


country, and a better world in which to live. 
A. W. Brown, Rotarian 
Classification: Boy Scout Executive 

Westheld, New York 


What Price Versatility? 


The Mathematics of Versatility, by Walter B. 
Pitkin [September Rorarian], was entertaining 
The demand for versatility in 
occupation must be a new field opening up un- 
der present conditions. Personally I have not 
found it to work, at least on this side of the 
border. 

Among my abilities IT would list a gift for 
hgures and their relation to exchanges and com- 
Add ac- 
countancy, executive, financial, and banking ex- 
perience, with a knowledge of iron, steel in 
sheets and bars, coal, and lumber. Also electric 
wiring, plumbing, carpentry, painting, glazing, 
as well as hardware (general and shelf), lead, 
copper, and zinc. Also paper in all its qualities, 
weights, and sizes; a flare for advertising, a 
knowledge of construction and building mate- 
rials; shipping routes with transportation for 
both freight and passenger. 

I often ask friends, can it be commercialized ? 

A Canapian READER 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


and inspiring. 


modities, rates, terms, shipping, etc. 


Develop Youth's Talents 


Of real interest to me were Education: Aca- 
demic or Practical? [debate-of-the-month, Au- 
gust Rorartan] and Are Educators Keeping 
Pace? [symposium-of-the-month, September Ro- 
TARIAN]. All this discussion seems to point to 
the need of a new kind of experimental college. 
For lack of a better name, let us call it The 
College of the Buried Talent. Its chief claim to 
existence would be recognition of the natural 
talents and interests of the students and the 
nurturing of these as bases for vocational, back- 
ground, and avocational training (hobbies, if 
you must call it that) and the achievement of 
a balanced personality. 

These goals would be achieved, first, by a 
very comprehensive system of testing and in- 
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quiry at the time of college entrance as part of 
a system of guidance in the conservation of natu- 
ral talents. Second, at least one-fourth of the 
student’s time would be left entirely free from 
the pursuit of the “regular” studies for the pur- 
suit of rather free and unconventional courses 
in the training of the student's natural talents. 
It would be difficult at first to find proper in- 
structors or leaders for such a department; they 
might want to set up ironclad goals and require- 
ments, and this, of course, would kill the idea 
at once. The laboratories, too, for such a depart- 
ment would have to be very unconventional; 
they would need to be amplified and changed 
from time to time as the needs seemed to indi- 
cate. The nearest approach to such laboratories 
at present are, perhaps, the “shops” set up by 
the National Youth Administration. 

You object that it would take “forty-’leven” 
instructors for such a department? You'd be 
surprised at what one properly trained instructor 
can do—trained in such a school as the college 
of The National Recreational Association. And 
instructors in other departments might help part 
time, teaching their own avocational interests. 
The best elementary and high schools, with their 
“finding and broadening courses,” have alread) 
gone far in the attainment of such goals. The 
gap between high school and college is pretty 
big for the student with trained natural talents; 
he is superior to most of the faculty in many 
things and a helpless, wriggling chrysalis in 
others. 

America’s conception of education seems 
rather narrow compared with that of some of 
the Old World countries. There, it seems, no 
type of training is considered incongruous to 
another. A young American student was study- 
ing philosophy in a French university. One day 
the instructor said, “You can’t study philosophy 
to the best advantage unless you are in the 
proper mood. Come with me.” And he led the 
class across the campus to a chapel. There he 
seated himself at the organ and played some ot 
the great classics from memory. Feeling that 
the class was then in the proper mood, he pro- 
ceeded with the lesson in philosophy. 

I think an experimental college or department 
like The College of the Buried Talent would b« 
very much worth while. It would be an adven 
ture in the salvaging of human talents, the most 
precious natural resource of any nation. If you 
wish to consider the business possibilities ot 
such a venture, ask yourself this question, “Who 
is it that is getting the cream of the jobs today— 
the persons with narrow, special training or 
those with good training, broad interests, and 
balanced personalitjes?” 

Would I like to be connected in some capacit 
with The College of the Buried Talent? Yea, 
even if only as a humble doorkeeper! 

Roy V. Jorpan, Rotarian 
Classification: Education—Public Schools 
Centralia, Illinois 


Teachers Must Know Times 


While I am sure there is a tremendous lot o! 
truth in H. G. Wells’ statement [September is- 
sue] that elementary schools are not keeping 
pace and that many teachers have not been don: 
over inside for 50 years, yet as far as the schools 
of the United States are concerned, he has in 
some measure, I believe, overstated his case. 
As a teacher for many years and as a membe! 
of a school board for a quarter of a century, | 
have had an opportunity to know something 
about both schools and teachers. I know of no 
profession that has put in more time and tricd 
harder to keep abreast of the times than that o! 
teaching. I know many [Continued on page 52 | 


















